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Diana Cempest. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS,’ ‘Sir CHarLeEs DANVERS,’ c. 


Cuapter XXXVI. 


“Et souvent au moment oi l'on croyait tenir 
Une espérance, on voit que c’est un souvenir.” 
Victor Hugo. 


bees Colonel Tempest lay in a precarious condition owing to 
the unexpected explosion of a revolver which he was taking 
to his gun-maker, and which he belieyed to be unloaded—when 
this fatality occurred, Mrs. Courtenay somewhat relaxed the 
stringency of her usual demeanour to him, and allowed his 
daughter to be with him constantly in the hospital to which he 
was first conveyed, and afterwards in his rooms in Brook Street 
when he was sufficiently convalescent to be conveyed thither. 
Colonel Tempest was a trying patient; in one sense he 
was not a patient at all; melting into querulous tears when 
denied a sardine on toast for which his soul thirsted, the 
application of which would infallibly have separated his soul 
from his body; and bemoaning continually, when consciousness 
was vouchsafed to him, the neglect of his children and the 
callousness of his friends. Di bore it with equanimity. It is 
only true accusations which one feels obliged to contradict. She 
did not love her father, and his continual appeals to her pity and 
filial devotion touched her but little. Colonel Tempest confided 
to his nurse in the night-watches that he was the parent of 
heartless children, and when Di took her place in the daytime, 
VOL, XCIX, x 
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reviled the nurse’s greed, who, whether he was suffering or not, 
could eat a large meal in the middle of the night. 

“T hate nurses,” he would say. ‘ Your poor mother had such 
a horrid nurse when Archie was born. I could not bear her, 
always making difficulties and restrictions, and locking the door, 
and then complaining to the doctor because I rattled the lock. 
I urged your mother to part with her whenever she was not in 
the room. But she only cried, and said she could not do without 
her, and that she was kind to her. That was your mother all 
over. She always sided against me. I must say she knew the 
value of tears, did your poor mother. She cried herself into 
hysterics when I rang the front door bell at four in the morning 
because I had gone out without a latch-key. I suppose she 
expected me to sit all night on the step. And first the nurse and 
then the docter spoke to me about agitating her, and said it was 
doing her harm; so I just walked straight out of the house, and 
never set foot in it again for a month till they had both cleared 
out, They overreached themselves that time.” 

Archie, who looked in once a day for the space of ten seconds, 
came in for the largest share of Colonel Tempest’s reproaches. 

“T don’t like sick people,” that young gentleman was wont to 
remark. ‘Don’t understand ’em. No use. Nursing not in my 
line. Better out of the way.” 

So, with the consideration of his kind, he was so good as to 
keep out of it, while Colonel Tempest wept salt tears into his 
already too salt beef-tea (it was always too salt or not salt 
enough), and remarked with bitterness that he could have fancied 
a sardine, and that other people’s sons nursed their parents when 
they were at death’s door. Young Grandcourt had never left his 
father’s bedside for three weeks when he had pneumonia; but 
Archie, it seemed, was different. 

“My children are not much comfort to me,” he told the doctor 
as regularly as he put out his tongue. 

“John might have come,” he said one day to Di. “ He got out 
of it by sending a cheque, but I think he might have taken the 
trouble just to come and see whether I was alive or dead.” 

“ John is ill himself,” said Di. 

“ John is always ill,” said Colonel Tempest, fretfully, with the 
half-memory of convalescence—“ always ailing and coddling 
himself; and yet he has twice my physique. John grows coarse- 
looking—very coarse. I fancy he is a large eater. I remember 
he was ill in the summer. I went to see him. I was always 
sitting with him; and there did not seem to be much the matter 
with him. I think he gives way.” 
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“Perhaps it is a family failing,” said Di, who was beginning 
to discover what a continual bottling up and corking down o 
effervescent irritation is comprised under the name of patience. 

How many weeks was it after Di’s return to London when a 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand arose on the clear horizon of 
that secret happiness which no amount of querulousness on 
Colonel Tempest’s part could effectually dim? It was a very 
small cloud. It took the shape of a card with John’s name on it, 
who had come to Brook Street to inquire after his uncle. 

“He is in London. He will call this afternoon,” said Di to 
herself; and as Colonel Tempest happened to be too sleepy to 
wish to be read to, she left him early in the afternoon, and 
hurried home. And she and Mrs. Courtenay sat indoors all that 
afternoon, though they had been lent a carriage, and they waited 
to make tea till after the time; and whenever the door bell rang, 
Mrs. Courtenay’s hands shook quite as much as Di’s. And 
aimless, foolish persons called, but John did not call. 

“He is ill,” said Mrs. Courtenay in the dusk, “or he has been: 
prevented coming. There is some reason. He will write.” 

“Yes,” said Di, “he will come when he can.” But neyer-- 
theless a little shiver of doubt crept into her heart for the first. 
time. “If I had been in his place,” she said to herself, “I should 
have come ill or well, and I should not have been prevented.” 

She put the thought aside instantly as unreasonable, but the- 
shy dread she had previously felt of meeting him changed toa 
restless longing just to see him, just to be reassured. 

To be loved by one we love is, efter all, so incredible a 
revelation that it is not wonderful that human nature secks after 
asign. Only a great self-esteem finds love easy to believe in. 

The days passed, and linked themselves to weeks. Was it. 
fancy, or did Mrs. Courtenay become graver day by day? and Di 
remembered with misgiving a certain note which she had written: 
to John the morning she left Overleigh. The little cloud grew. — 


One afternoon Di came in rather later than usual, and after a 
glance round the room, which had become habitual to her, sat 
down by her grandmother, and poured out tea. 

“ Any callers, granny?” 

“ One—Archie.” 

Di sighed. Coming home had always the possibility in it of 
finding some one sitting in the drawing-room, or a note on the 
hall table. Yet neither possibility happened. 

“ Archie came to say that the doctor thinks your father does 
not gain ground, and that he might be moved to the seaside with 
x2 
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advantage. He wanted to know whether you could go with him. 
He can’t get leave himself for more than a couple of days. I 
said I would allow you to do so, if he took your father down 
himself, and got him settled. He can do that in two days, and 
he ought to take his share. He has left everything to you so 
far. He mentioned,” continued Mrs. Courtenay with an effort, 
“that he had met John at the Carlton yesterday, and that he 
was all right, and able to go about again as usual. He went 
back to Overleigh to-day.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ What do you think, granny ?” said Di at last. 

“ How long is it since you were at Overleigh?” 

“Two months.” 

“When you were there did you allow John to see that you 
had changed your mind, or were you friendly with him, as you 
used to be? Nothing discourages men so much as that.” 

“No; I tried to be, but I could not. I don’t know what I was, 
except very uncomfortable.” 

“Had he any real opportunity of speaking to you without 
interruption ?” 

Di remembered the half-hour in the entresol sitting-room. It 
had never occurred to her till that moment that certainly, if he 
had wished to do so, he could have spoken to her then. 

“Yes,” she said, “he had; and,” she added, “I am sure he 
knew I liked him. If he did not know it then, I] am quite sure 
he knows it now. I wrote a note.” 

“ What kind of note ?” 

“Oh, granny, that is just it. Idon’t know what kind it was. 
It seemed natural at the time. I can’t remember exactly what I 
said. I’ve tried to, often. It was written in such a hurry, for 
you telegraphed for me, and I had been up all night waiting to 
hear whether he was to live or die, and it was so dreadful to have 
to go away without a word.” 

Mrs. Courtenay leaned back in her chair. She seemed tired. 

“ Tell me what you think,” said Di again. 

“J think,” said Mrs. Courtenay, “that if John had been 
seriously attached to you, he would either have come, or have 
answered your letter by this time. Iam afraid we have made a 
mistake.” 

Di did not answer. The world was crumbling down around her. 

“T may be making one now,” said Mrs. Courtenay; “but it 
appears to me he has had every opportunity given him, and he 
has made no use of them. Men worth their salt make their 
opportunities, but if they don’t even take them when they are 
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ready-made to their hand, they cannot be in earnest. Women 
don’t realise what a hateful position a man is in who is deeply in 
love, and who has no knowledge of whether it is returned or not. 
He won’t remain in it any longer than he can help.” 

“John is not in that position,” said Di, colouring painfully. 
“Granny, why don’t you reproach me for writing that letter ?” 

“‘ Because, my dear, though I regret it more than I can say, I 
should have done the same in your place.” 

“ And—and what would you do now in my place ?” 

“This,” said Mrs. Courtenay. “ You cannot dismiss the subject 
from your mind, but whenever it comes into your thoughts, hold 
steadily before you the one fact that he is certainly aware you are 
attached to him, and he has not acted on that knowledge.” 

“They say men don’t care for anything when once they know 
they can have it,” said Di, hoarsely, pride wringing the words 
out of her. “ Perhaps John is like that. He knows I—am only 
waiting to be asked.” 

“Fools say many things,” returned Mrs. Courtenay. ‘“ That is 
about as true as that women don’t care for their children when 
they get them. A few unnatural ones don’t; the othersdo. I 
have seen much trouble caused by love affairs. After middle life 
most people decry them, especially those who have had super- 
ficial ones themselves; for there is seldom any love at all in the 
mutual attraction of two young people, and the elders know very 
well that if it is judiciously checked it can also be judiciously 
replaced by something else. But a real love which comes to 
nothing is more like the death of an only child than anything 
else. Itisadeath. The great thing is to regard it so. I have 
known women go on year after year waiting, as we have been 
doing during the last two months, refusing to believe in its 
death; believing, instead, in some misunderstanding; building 
up theories to account for alienation; clinging to the idea that 
things might have turned out differently if only so-and-so had 
been more tactful, if they had not refused a certain invitation, if 
something they had said which might yet be explained had not been 
misconstrued. And all the time there is no misunderstanding, 
no need of explanation. The position is simple enough. No man 
is daunted by such things except in women’s imaginations. 
What men want they will try to obtain, unless there is some 
positive bar, such as poverty. And if they don’t try, remember 
the inference is swre, that they don’t really want it.” 

Di did not answer. Her face had taken a set look, which for 
the first time reminded Mrs. Courtenay of her mother. She had 
often seen the other Diana look like that. 
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“My child,” she said, stretching out her soft old hand, and 
laying it on the cold clenched one, “a death even of what is 
dearest to us, and a funeral and a headstone to mark the place, 
hard as it is, is as nothing compared to the death in life of an 
existence which is always dragging about a corpse. I have seen 
that not once nor twice. I want to save you from that.” 

Di laid her face for a moment on the kind hand. 

“T will bury my dead,” she said. 


Carter XXXYII. 


“And now we believe in evil 
Where once we believed in good. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil 
Are easily understood.” 


Gordon. 


Ir seems a pity that our human destinies are too often so 
constituted that with our own hands we may annul in one hour— 
our hour of weakness—the long, slow work of our strength; 
annul the self-conquest and the renunciation of our best years. 
We ought to be thankful when the gate of the irrevocable closes 
behind us, and the power to defeat ourselves is at last taken from 
us. For he who has once solemnly and with conviction renounced, 
and then, for no new cause, has taken to himself again that 
which he renounced, has broken the mainspring of his life. 

John went early the following morning to London, for he had 
business with three men, and he could not rest till he had seen 
them, and had shut that gate upon himself for ever. 

So early had he started that it was barely midday when he 
reached Lord Frederick’s chambers. The valet told him that his 
lordship was still in bed, and could see no one; but John went 
up to his bedroom, and knocked at the door. 

“Tt is I—John Tempest,” he said, and went in. 

Lord Frederick was sitting up in bed, sallow and shrunk like a 
mummy, in a blue watered-silk dressing-gown. His thin hair 
was brushed up into a crest on the top of his head. The bed 
was littered with newspapers and letters. There was a tray 
before him, and he was in the act of chipping an egg as John 
came in. 

He rajsed his eyebrows and looked first with surprised dis- 
pleasure, and then with attention, at his visitor. 

“Good morning,” he said; and he went on tapping his egg. 
“ Ah,” he said, shaking his head, “ hard-boiled again!” 
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John looked at him as a plague-stricken man might look at the 
carcase of some obscene animal found rotting in his water-spring. 

Lord Frederick’s varied experiences had made him familiar 
with the premonitory symptoms of those outbursts of anger and 
distress which he designated under the all-embracing term of 
“scenes.” He felt idly curious to know what this man with his 
fierce white face had to say to him. 

“Oblige me by sitting down,” he said; “you are in my 
light.” 

“T have been reading my mother’s letters to you,” said John, 
still standing in the middle of the room, and stammering in his 
speech. He had not reckoned for the blind paroxysm of rage 
which had sprung up at the mere sight of Lord Frederick, and 
was spinning him like a leaf in a whirlwind. 

“Indeed!” said Lord Frederick, raising his eyebrows, and 
earefully taking the shell off his egg. “I don’t care about 
reading old letters myself, especially the private correspondence 
of other people; but tastes differ. You do, it seems. I had 
imagined the particular letters you allude to had been burnt.” 

“My mother intended to burn them.” 

“It would certainly have been wiser to do so, but probably for 
that reason they remained undestroyed. From time immemorial 
womankind has shown a marked repugnance to the dictates of 
common sense.” 

“T have burnt them.” 

“Just so,” said Lord Frederick, helping himself to salt; “I 
commend your prudence. Had you burnt them unread, I should 
have been able to commend your sense of honour also.” 

“What do you know about honour?” said John. 

The two men looked hard at each other. 

“That remark,” said Lord Frederick, joining the ends of his 
fingers and half shutting his eyes, “is a direct insult. To insult 
aman with whom you are not in a position to quarrel is, in my 
opinion, John, an error of judgment. We will consider it one, and 
as such I will let it pass. The letters, I presume, contained 
nothing of which you were not already aware ?” 

“ Only the fact that I am your illegitimate son.” 

“TI deplore your coarseness of expression. You certainly have 
not inherited it from me. But, my dear Galahad, it is impossible 
that even your youth and innocence should not have known of my 
tendresse for your mother.” 

“Ts that the last new name for adultery?” said John huskily, 
advancing a step nearer the bed. His face was livid; his eyes 
burned. He held his hands clenched lest they should rush out 
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and wrench away all semblance of life and humanity from that 
figure in the watered-silk dressing-gown. 

Lord Frederick lay back on his pillows, and looked at him 
steadily. He was without fear, but it appeared to him that he 
was about to die. The laws of his country, of conscience and of 
principle, all the protection that envelops life, seemed to have 
receded from him, to have slipped away into the next room, or 
downstairs with the valet. They would come back, no doubt, in 
time, but they might be a little late, as far as he was concerned. 

“ He has strong hands, like mine,” he said to himself, his pale 
unflinching eyes fixed upon his son’s; while a remembrance slid 
through his mind of how once, years ago, he had choked the life 
out of a mastiff which had turned on him, and how long the heavy 
brute had taken to die. 

“Do not spill the coffee,” he said quietly, after a moment. 

John started violently, and wheeled away from him like a man 
regaining consciousness on the brink of anabyss. Lord Frederick 
put out his lean hand and went on with his breakfast. 

There was a long silence. 

* John,” said Lord Frederick at last, not without a certain 
dignity, “the world is as it is. We did not make it, and we are 
not responsible for it. If there is any one who set it going, it 
is his own look out. Reproach him, if you can find him, All we 
have to do is to live in it; and we can’t live in it, I tell you we 
can’t exist in it, with any comfort until we realise that it is rotten 
to the core.” 

John was leaning against the window-sill shaking like a reed, 
It seemed to him that for one awful moment he had been 
in hell. 

“TI do not pretend to be better than other men,” continued Lord 
Frederick. ‘‘Men and women are men and women; and if you 
persist in thinking them angels, especially the latter, you will pay 
for your mistake.” 

“Tam paying,” said John. 

“Possibly. You seem to have sustained a shock. It is 
incredible to me that you did not know beforehand what the 
letters told you. Wedding-rings don’t make a greater resem- 
blance between father and son than there is between you 
and me.” 

Lord Frederick looked at the stooping figure of the young man, 
leaning spent and motionless against the window, his arms 
hanging by his sides. He held what he called his prudishness in 
contempt, but he respected an element in him which he would 
have termed “ grit,” 
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‘You are stronger built than I am, John,” he said, with a touch 
of pride, “ and wider in the chest. Come, bygones are bygones. 
Shake hands.” 

“T can’t,” said John. “I don’t know that I could on my 
account, but anyhow not on hers.” 

“H’m! And so this was the information which you rushed in 
without leave to spring upon me?” 

“It was, together with the fact that of course I withdraw in 
favour of Colonel Tempest, the heir-at-law. Iam going on to him 
from here.” 

Lord Frederick reared himself slowly in his bed, his brown 
hands clutching the bed-clothes like eagles’ talons. 

“You are going to own your——” 

“ My shame—yes; not yours. You need not be alarmed. Your 
name shall not be brought in. IfI take the name of Fane, it will 
only be because it was my mother’s.” 

“‘ But you said you had burned the letters.” 

“T have. I don’t see what difference that makes. The fact 
that they are burnt does not alter the fact that I am—nobody, 
and he is the legal heir.” 

“ And you mean to tell him so?” 

ot © 

“To commit suicide ? ” 

“Social suicide—yes.” 

“ Fool!” said Lord Frederick, in a voice which lost none of its 
force because it was barely above a whisper. 

John did not answer. 

“Leave the room,” said the outraged parent, turning his face 
to the wall, the bed-clothes and the tray trembling exceedingly. 
“T will have nothing more to do with you. You need not come 
to me when you are penniless. Do you hear? I disown you. 
Leave me. I will never speak to you again.” 

“T hope to God you never will,” said John; and he took up his 
hat and went out. 

He had settled his account with the first of the three people 
whom he had come to London to see. From Lord Frederick’s 
chambers he went straight to Colonel Tempest’s lodgings in 
Brook Street. But Colonel Tempest had that morning departed 
with his son to Brighton, and John, momentarily thrown off his 
line of action by that simple occurrence, stared blankly at the 
landlady, and then went to his club and sat down to write to him. 
There was no question of waiting. Like a man walking across 
Niagara on a tight rope, it was no time to think, to hesitate, to 
look round. John kept his eyes riveted to one point, and shut 
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his ears to the roar of the torrent below him, in which a moment’s 
giddiness would engulf him. 

It was afternoon by this time. As he sat writing at a table 
in one of the bay windows, a familiar voice spoke to him. It was 
Lord Hemsworth. They had not met since the night of the 
ice carnival. Lord Hemsworth’s face had quite lost its boyish 
expression. 

“T hope you are better, Tempest,” he said with obvious con- 
straint, looking narrowly at him. Could Di’s accepted lover wear 
so grey and stern a look as this? 

John replied that he was well; and then, with sudden 
recollection of Mitty’s account of Lord Hemsworth’s conduct 


during that memorable night, began to thank him, and stopped 
short. 


The room was empty. 

‘Tt was on her account,” said Lord Hemsworth. 

John did not answer. It was that conviction which had pulled 
him up. 

Lord Hemsworth waited some time for John to speak, and then 
he said— 

“You know about me, Tempest, and why I was on the ice that 
night. Well, I have kept out of the way for three months under 
the belief that—I should hear any day that——_ I am not such 
a fool as to pit myself against you—I don’t want to be a nuisance 


to—— But it’s three months. For God’s sake tell me; are you 
on or are you not?” 


“T am not,” said John. 

“Then I will try my luck,” said the other. 

He went out, and John knew that he had gone to try it there 
and then, and sat motionless, with his hand across his mouth 


and his unfinished letter before him, until the servant came to 
close the shutters. 


Cuapter XXXYIII. 


“We live together years and years, 
And leave unsounded still 
Each other’s springs of hopes and fears, 
Each other’s depths of will."—Lord Houghton. 


Bur still more bewildering is the way in which we live years and 
years with ourselves in an entire ignorance of the powers that lie 
dormant beneath the surface of character. The day comes when 
vital forces of which we know nothing arise within us, and break 
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like glass the even tenor of our lives. The quiet hours, the 
regulated thoughts, the peaceful aspiration after things but little 
set above us, where are they? The angel with the sword drives 
us out of our Eden to shiver in the wilderness of an entirely 
changed existence, unrecognisable by ourselves, though perhaps 
lived in the same external groove, the same divisions of time, 
among the same faces as before. 

Day succeeded day in Di’s life, each day adding one more stone 
to the prison in which it seemed as if an inexorable hand were 
walling her up. 

“T will not give in. I will turn my mind to other things,” she 
said to herself. And—there were no other things; all lesser 
lights were blown out. The heart, when it is swept into the 
grasp of a great love, is ruthlessly torn from the hundred minute 
ties and interests that heretofore held it to life. The little fibres 
and tendrils of affections which have gradually grown round 
certain objects are snapped off from the roots; they cease to exist. 
The pang of love is that there is no escape from it. It has the 
same tension as sleeplessness. 

Di struggled and was not defeated; but some victories are as 
sad as defeats. During the struggle she lost something—what 
was it ?—that had been to many her greatest charm. Women were 
unanimous in deploring how she had “ gone off.” There was a 
thinness in her cheek, and a blue line under her deep eyes. Her 
beauty remained, but it was not thesame beauty. Mrs. Courtenay 
noticed with a pang that she was growing like her mother. 

Easter came, and with it the wedding of Miss Crupps and the 
Honourable Augustus Lumley, youngest son of Lord Mortgage. 
Miss Crupps’ young heart had long inclined towards Mr. Lumley ; 
but on the occasion of seeing him blackened as a Christy Minstrel, 
she had finally succumbed into a state of giggling admiration, 
which plainly showed the state of her affections. So he cut the 
word “yes” out of a newspaper, and told her that was what she 
was to say to him, and amid a series of delightful cackles they 
were engaged. Di went to the wedding, looking so pale that it 
was whispered that Mr. Lumley and his tambourine had won her 
heart as well as that of his adoring bride. 

On a sunny afternoon shortly afterwards, Di was sitting alone 
indoors, her grandmother having gone out driving with a friend. 
She told herself that she ought to go out, but she remained 
sitting with her hands in her lap. Every duty, every tiny 
decision, every small household matter, had become of late an 
intolerable burden. Even to put a handful of flowers into water 
required an effort of will which it was irksome to make. 
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She had stayed in to make an alteration in the gown she was 
to wear that night at the Speaker’s. As she looked at the card to 
make sure it was the right evening, she remembered that it was 
at the Speaker’s she had first met John, just a year ago. One 
year. How absurd! Five, ten, fifteen! She tried to recollect 
what her life could have been like before he had come into it ; 
but it seemed to start from that point, and to have had no 
significance before. 

“T must go out,” she said again; and at that moment the door 
bell rang, and, although Mrs. Courtenay was out, some one 
was admitted. The door opened, and Lord Hemsworth was 
announced. 

There is, but men are fortunately not in a position to be aware 
of it, a lamentable uniformity in their manner of opening 
up certain subjects. Di knew in a moment from previous 
experience what he had come for. He wondered, as he stumbled 
through a labyrinth of platitudes about the weather, how he could 
broach the subject without alarming her. He did not know that 
he had done so by his manner of coming into the room, and that 
he had been refused before he had finished shaking hands. 

Di was horribly sorry for him while he talked about—whatever 
he did talk about. Neither noticed what it was at the time, or 
remembered it afterwards. She was grateful to him for not 
alluding even in the most distant manner to their last meeting. 
She remembered that she had clung to him, and that he had 
called her by her Christian name, but she was too callous to be 
ashamed at the recollection. It was as nothing compared to 
another humiliation which had come upon her a little later. 

“Tt is no good beating about the bush,” said Lord Hemsworth 
at last, after he had beaten it till there was, so to speak, nothing 
left of it. ‘I have come up to London for one thing, and I have 
come here for one thing, which is—to ask you to marry me. 
Don’t speak—don’t say anything just for a moment,” he continued 
hurriedly, raising his hand as if to ward off a rebuff. ‘“ For God’s 
sake don’t stop me. I’ve kept it in so long I must say it, and you 
must hear me.” 

She let him say it. And he got it out with stumbling and 
difficulty and long gaps between—got out in shaking common- 
places a tithe of the love he had for her. And all the time Di 
thought if it might only have been some one else who was uttering 
those halting words! (I wonder how many men have proposed and 
been accepted while the woman has said to herself, “If it had 
only been some one else ! ”’) 

Despair at his inability to express himself, and at her silence, 
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seized him: as if it mattered a pin how he expressed himself if 
she had been willing to listen. 

“If you understood,” he said over and over again, with the 
monotonous reiteration of a piano-tuner, “ you would not refuse 
me. I know you are going to, but if only you understood you 
would not. You would not have the heart. It’s—it’s just every- 
thing to me.” And Lord Hemsworth—oh, bathos of modern 
life !—looked into his hat. 

“Lord Hemsworth,” said Di, “have I ever given you any 
encouragement ?” 

“None,” he replied. ‘“ People might think you had, but you 
never did. I knew better. I never misunderstood you. I know 
you don’t care a straw about me ; but—oh, Di, you have not your 
equal in the world. There’s no woman to compare with you. I 
don’t see how you could care for anyone like me. Of course you 
don’t. I would not expect it. But if—if you would only marry 
me—I would be content with very little. I’ve looked at it all 
round. I would be content with—very little.” 

There was a long silence. 

What woman whose love has been slighted can easily reject a 
great devotion ? 

“T think,” said Di, after several false starts to speak, “ that if 
I only considered myself I would marry you; but there is the 
happiness of one other person to think of—yours.” 

“T can’t have any apart from you.” 

“ You would have none with me. If it is miserable to care for 
any one who is indifferent, it would be a thousand times more 
miserable to be married to that person.” 

“ Not if it were you.” 

“ Yes, if it were I.” 

“T would take the risk,” said Lord Hemsworth, who held, in 
common with most men, the rooted conviction that a woman will 
become attached to any husband, however little she cares for her 
lover. It is precisely this conviction which makes the average 
marriages of the present day such mediocre affairs ; which serves 
to place worldly or facile women, or those whose affections have 
never been called out, at the head of so many homes; as the 
mothers of the new generation from which we hope so much, 

“T would take anyrisk,” repeated Lord Hemsworth,doggedly. “I 
would rather be unhappy with you than happy with any one else.” 

“You think so now,” said Di; “ but the time would come when 
you would see that I had cut you off from the best thing in the 
world—from the love of a woman who would care for you as much 
as you do for me.” - 
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“T don’t want her. I want you.” 

“T cannot marry you.” 

Lord Hemsworth clutched blindly at the arms of the chair. 

“T would wait any time.” 

Di shook her head. 

“ Any time,” he stammered. “Go away for a year, and—come 
back.” 

“Tt would be no good.” 

Then he lost his head. 

“So long as you don’t care for any one else,” he said inco- 
herently. “I thought at the carnival—that is why I have kept 
out of the way—but I met Tempest to-day at the Carlton, and— 
I asked him straight out, and he said there was nothing between 
you and him. I suppose you have refused him, like the rest of us? 
Oh, my God, Di, they say you have no heart! But it isn’t true, is 
it? Don’trefuseme. Don’t make me live without you. I’ve tried 
for three months ”—and Lord Hemsworth’s face worked —“ and if 
you knew what it was like, you wouldn’t send me back to it.” 

Every vestige of colour had faded from Di’s face at the mention 
of John. 

“T don’t care enough for you to marry you,” she said, pitiless 
in her great pity. “I wish I did, but—I don’t.” 

“Do you care for any one else?” 

Di saw that nothing short of the truth would wrest his per- 
sistence from its object. 

“Yes, I do,” she said passionately, trembling from head to foot. 
** For some one who does not care for me. You and I are both in 
the same position. Do you see now how useless it is to talk of this 
any longer?” - 

Both had risen to their feet. Lord Hemsworth looked at Di’s 
white convulsed face, and his own became as ashen. He saw at 
last that he had no more chance of marrying her than if she were 
lying at his feet in her coffin. Constancy, which can compass 
many things, avails nought sometimes. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, holding out his hand to go. 

“T think I ought to beg yours,” she said brokenly, while their 
hands clasped tightly each in each. “I never meant to make you 
as—unhappy as—as I am myself, but yet I have.” 

They lcoked at each other with tears in their eyes. 

“ Tt does not matter,” said Lord Hemsworth, hoarsely. ‘I shall 
be all right—it’s you—I think of. Don’t stand—mustn’t stand 
—you're too tired. Good-bye.” 


Di flung herself down on her face on the sofa as the door 
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closed. She had forgotten Lord Hemsworth’s existence the 
moment after he had left the room. John had told him that 
there was nothing between her and himself. John had told him 
that. John had said that. A cry escaped her, and she strangled 
it in the cushion. 

Hope does not always die when we imagine it does. It is 
subject to long trances. The hope which she had thought dead 
was only giving up the ghost now. “Chaque espérance est un 
ccuf dow peut sortir un serpent aw liew dune colombe.” Out of 
that frail shell of a cherished hope lying broken before her the 
serpent had crept at last. it moved, it grew before her eyes. 


“ Slighted love is sair to bide.” 


Carter XXXIX, 


“We met, hand to hand, 
We clasped hands close and fast, 
As close as oak and ivy stand; 
But it is past.” 


Christina Rossetti. 
“Half false, half fair, all feeble.” 


Swinburne. 


Wen John roused himself from the long stupor into which he 
had fallen after Lord Hemsworth’s departure, he put his finished 
letter to Colonel Tempest into an envelope, and then remembered, 
with annoyance, that he did not how to address it. When the 
landlady in Brook Street had told him that Colonel and Captain 
Tempest had gone to Brighton that morning, he had been too 
much taken aback at the moment to think of asking for their 
address. He was too much exhausted in mind and body to go 
back to the lodgings for it immediately. He wrote a second 
letter, this time to his lawyer, and then, conscious of the state 
of his body by the shaking hand and clumsy, tardy brain which 
made of a short and explicit statement so lengthy an affair, 
he mechanically changed his clothes, dined, and sat watching the 
smoke of his cigar. 

Presently, with food and rest, the apathy into which exhaustion 
had plunged him lifted, and the restlessness of a tortured mind 
returned. He had only as yet seen one of the three men whom 
he had come to London to interview, namely, Lord Frederick. 
Colonel Tempest, the second, was out of town; but probably the 
third, Lord ——, the Minister, was not. It was close on ten o’clock. 
He should probably find him in his private room in the House. 
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John flung away his cigar, and was in a few minutes spinning 
towards the Houses of Parliament in a hansom. He had not 
thought much about it till now, but as he turned in at the gates 
the lines of the great buildings suddenly brought back to him the 
remembrance of his own ambition, and of the splendid career 
that had seemed to be opening before him when last he had passed 
those gates; which had fallen at a single touch like a house of 
cards—a house built with Fortune’s cards. 

There was a queue of carriages at the Speaker’s entrance. A 
party was evidently going on there. John went to the House 
and inquired for Lord He was not there. Perhaps he was 
at the Speaker’s reception. John remembered, or thought he 
remembered, that he had a card for it, and went on there. His 
mind was set on finding Lord ——. 





History repeats itself, and so does our little private history. 
Only when the same thing happens it finds us changed, and we 
look back at what we were last time, and remember our old young 
self with wonder. Was that indeed I? 

Possibly to some an evening party may appear a small event, 
but to Di, as she stood in the same crowd as last year, in the 
same pictured rooms, it seemed to her that her whole life had 
turned on the pivot of that one evening a year ago. 

The lights glared too much now. ‘The babel dazed her. 
Noises had become sharp swords of late. Every one talked too 
loud. She chatted and smiled, and vaguely wondered that her 
friends recognised her. “I am not the same person,” she said to 
herself, “but no one seems to see any difference.” 

Presently she found herself near the same arched window 
where she had stood with John last year. She moved for a 
moment to it and looked out. There was a mist across the river. 
The lights struggled through, blurred and feeble. It had been 
clear last year. She turned and went on talking, of she knew 
not what, to a very young man at her elbow, who was making 
laborious efforts to get on with her. 

Her eyes looked back from the recess across the sea of faces 
and fringes, and bald and close-cropped heads. The men who 
were not John, but yet had a momentary resemblance to him, 
were the only people she distinctly saw. ‘Tall fair men were 
beginning to eomplain of her unrecognising manner. 

Yes, history repeats itself. 

Among the crowd in the distance she suddenly saw him. 
John’s rugged profile and square head were easy to recognise. 
He had said there was nothing between them. Their last meeting 
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rushed back upon her with a scathing recollection of how she 
had held him in her arms and pressed her face to his. Shame 
scorched her inmost soul. 

She turned towards her companion with fuller attention than 
what she had previously accorded him. 


As John walked through the rooms scanning the crowd, the 
possibility of meeting Di did not strike him. With a frightful 
clutch of the heart he caught sight of her. A man who instantly 
aroused his animosity was talking eagerly to her. Something in 
her appearance startled him. Was it the colour of her gown that 
made her look so pale, the intense light that gave her calm 
dignified face that peculiar worn expression? She had a faint 
fixed smile as she talked that John did not recognise, and that, 
why he knew not, cut him to the quick. 

Was this Di? Could this be Di? 

He knew she had seen him. He hesitated a moment, and then went 
towards her. She received him without any change of countenance. 
The fixed smile was still on her lips as he spoke to her, but the lips 
had whitened. Their eyes met for a moment. Oh! what had 
happened to Di’s lovely eyes that used to be so grave and gay ? 

He stammered something—said he was looking for some one 
—and passed on. She turned to speak to some one else as he did 
so. He strangled the nameless emotion which was choking him, 
and made his way into the next room. He had a vague con- 
sciousness of being spoken to, and of making herculean efforts to 
grind out answers, and then of pouncing on the secretary of the 
man he was looking for, who told him his chief had suddenly 
and unexpectedly started for Paris that afternoon on affairs of 
importance. 

John mechanically noted down his address in Paris and left the 
house. 

The necessity of remembering where his feet were taking him 
recalled him somewhat to himself. He pulled himself together 
and slackened his pace. 

“T will go to Paris by the night express,” he said to himself, 
the feverish longing for action increasing upon him as this new 
obstacle met him. He dared not remain in London. He knew 
for a certainty that if he did he should go and see Di. Neither 
could he write to Lord —— all that he must tell him, or put into 
black and white the favour he had to ask of him—the first favour 
John had ever needed to ask, namely, to be helped by means of 
Lord ——’s interest to some post in which he could for the 
moment support himself and Mitty. 

VOL, XC1X. ¥ 
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As he turned up St. James’s Street, he remembered with 
irritation that he had not yet procured Colonel Tempest’s and 
Archie’s address. While he hesitated whether to go on, late as 
it was, to Brook Street for it, he remembered that he could 
probably obtain it much nearer at hand, namely, at Archie’s 
rooms in Piccadilly. Archie, who was a person of much pink and 
monogrammed correspondence, would probably have left his 
address behind him, stuck in the glass of the mantelpiece, as his 
manner was. ‘The latch-key he had lent John in the autumn, 
when John had made use of his rooms, was still on his chain; he 
had forgotten to return it. He let himself in, went upstairs to 
the second floor, and opened the door of the little sitting-room. 

“ Here you are at last,” said a woman’s voice. 

He went in quickly and shut the door behind him. 

A small woman in shimmering evening dress, with diamonds 
in her hair, came towards him, and stopped short with a little 
scream. 

It was Madeleine. 

He looked at her in silence, standing with his back to the door. 
The smouldering fire in his eyes seemed to burn her, for she 
shrank away to the further end of the room. John observed that 
there was a fire and lamps, and knit his brows. 

Some persons are unable to perceive when explanations are 
useless. Madeleine began one—something about Archie’s difli- 
culties, money, etc.; but John cut her short. 

“You are not accountable to me for your actions,” he said. 
“ Keep your explanations for your husband.” 

He looked again with perplexity at the fire and the lamps. He 
knew Archie had gone that morning on a three days’ leave to 
Brighton with his father. 

“Let me go,” she said, whimpering. “I won’t stay here to be 
thought ill of, to have evil imputed to me.” 

* You will answer one question first,” said John. 

“You impute evil to me—I know you do,” said Madeleine, 
beginning to cry; “but it is your own coarse mind that sees 
wickedness in everything.” 

“Possibly,” said John. ‘ When do you expect Archie ?” 

“Any moment. I wish he was here, that he might tell 

ou ; 
we Thank you, that will do. You can go now.” 

He opened the door. She drew a long cloak over her shoulders 
and passed him without speaking, looking like what she was—one 
of that class whose very existence she professed to ignore, but 
whose ranks she had virtually joined when she announced her 
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engagement to Sir Henry in the Morning Post. Perhaps, inas- 
much as that, untempted, she had sold herself for diamonds and 
position, instead of, under strong temptation, for the bare 
necessities of life like her poorer sisters, she was more degraded 
than they ; but fortunately for her, and many others in our midst, 
society upheld her. 

John looked after her and then followed her. There was not a 
soul on the common staircase or in the hall. He passed out just 
behind her, and they were in the street together. 

“Take my arm,” he said ; and she took it mechanically. 

He signalled a four-wheeler and helped her into it. 

“Where do you wish to go?” he said. 

“T don’t know,” she said feebly, apparently too much scared to 
remember what her arrangements had been. 

John considered a moment. 

“Where is Sir Henry ?” 

“Dining at Woolwich.” 

“Can’t you go home?” 

“No, no; it is much too early. I’m dressed for—I said I was 
going to , and I have left there already, and the carriage is 
waiting there still.” 

“You must go back there,” said John. “Get your carriage and 
go home in it.” 

He gave the cabman the address and paid him. Then he 
returned to the cab door. 

“Lady Verelst,” he said less sternly, “ believe me—Archie is net 
worth it.” 

“You don’t understand,” she tried to say, with an assumption 
of injured dignity. “It was only that I——” 

“ He is not worth it,” said John with emphasis; and he shut to 
the door of the cab, and watched it drive away. Then he went 
back to Archie’s room, and sat down to consider. 

A faint odour of scent hung about the room. He got up and 
flung open the window. Years afterwards, if a woman used that 
particular scent, the same loathing disgust returned upon him. 

“He took three days’ leave to nurse his father at Brighton, 
with the intention of coming back here to-night,” John said to 
himself. ‘He will be here directly.” And he made up his mind 
what he would do. 

And in truth a few minutes later a hansom rattled to the door, 
and Archie came in, breathless with haste. He looked eagerly 
round the room, and then, as he caught sight of the unexpected 
occupant, his face crimsoned and he grinned nervously. 

“She is gone,” said John, without moving. 





x 2 
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“Gone? Who? I don’t know what you mean.” 

“No, of course not. What made you so late ?” 

“Train broke down outside London.” 

“T came here to get your address at Brighton, because I have 
news for you. You are there at this moment, aren’t you, looking 
after your father?” 

Archie did not answer. He only grinned and showed his teeth. 
John was aware that though he stood quietly enough by the 
table, turning over some loose silver in his pocket, he was in a 
state of blind fury. He also knew that if he waited a little it 
would pass. Something in John’s moral and physical strength 
had always the power to quell Archie’s fits of passion. 

“T had no intention of prying on you,” said John, after an 
interval. ‘I wanted your address at Brighton, and I could not 
wait till to-morrow for it. I am going to Paris to-night on 
business, and—as it is yours as much as mine—you will go 
with me.” 

Archie never indulged in those flowers of speech with which 
some adorn their conversation. But there are exceptions to 
every rule, and he made one now. He culled, so to speak, one 
large bouquet of the choicest epithets and presented it to John. 

“He knew not what to say, and so he swore.” That is why 
men swear often, and women seldom. 

“T shall not leave you in London with that woman,” said John 
calmly. “ You will go to her if I do.” 

“T shall do as I think fit,” stammered Archie, striking the table 
with his slender white hand. 

“There you err,” said John. “ You will start with me in half 
an hour for Paris.” 
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Elizabeth Suchbard. 


Gopwin, condescending for once to epigram, described Mrs. Inch- 
bald as “a piquante mixture between a lady and a milkmaid.” 
Sheridan declared that she was the only authoress whose society 
pleased him; and the passing glimpses we obtain of her in the 
memoirs and letters of contemporaries excite the wish that they 
were fuller and more frequent. 

Few things in the annals of biography are more to be regretted 
than the evil fate which, making a never-to-be-forgiven Dr. 
Poynter its instrument, robbed the reading world of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘Memoirs written by Herself,’ and substituted the materials 
collected for those memoirs, manipulated afresh by the prosy and 
pompous James Boaden. 

The publishers of that day knew that Mrs. Inchbald was com- 
piling her recollections, and competed eagerly for them, offering 
a thousand pounds without seeing the manuscript, and in one 
case even proposing to settle an annuity on her. But she 
demurred and held back; and only a memorandum found amongst 
her papers rather mysteriously indicates the fate of the precious 
work. 

“ Query.— What I should wish done at the point of death. 


Dr. P.—Do it now. 
Four volumes destroyed.” 


The bright anecdotes and sketches of famous contemporaries 
that must have flowed from the pen of the author of ‘The Simple 
Story,’ when relating her own chequered career, are lost beyond 
recall. But it is still possible to disentangle the facts of her life 
from the wearisome platitudes and yet more intolerable puns of 
her historian. 

Elizabeth, the fairest of several fair daughters of John Simpson, 
a Roman Catholic farmer living at Standingfield, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, was born in 1753, only eight years before her father’s 
death. Her mother, who seems to have been a sensible and 
energetic woman, brought up her large family well, and long 
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carried on the farm with the assistance of such of her children 
as remained single. 

Four of her daughters married early, and went to live in 
London, which thenceforward became the promised land to Eliza- 
beth, who, at thirteen, declared that she “had rather die than 
not see the world.” In early youth, though her charming 
manner and gay disposition eminently fitted her to be popular in 
society, she shrank from it nervously, because of a stammer 
which in later years was considered only an addition to her many 
attractions. Yet, oddly enough, her great ambition was to become 
an actress. With this end in view she persistently endeavoured 
to improve her enunciation, writing the words which she found 
most difficult, and carrying them about with her, so that she 
might lose no opportunity of practising them. 

Elizabeth’s taste for the drama was shared by all her family : one 
of their favourite amusements was to read plays aloud, each taking 
a part. When the theatre at Bury St. Edmunds was open the Simp- 
sons were regular attendants ; they made friends among members of 
the companies performing there, and in 1770 Elizabeth applied to 
Richard Griffith, manager of the Norwich Theatre, for an engage- 
ment. Nothing came of the application then, but a friendly corre- 
spondence and an amusing entry in her pocket-book: “ R-i-c-h-a-r-d 
G-r-i-f-f-i-t-h. Each dear letter of thy name is harmony!” 

In the same year her brother George exchanged the farm for 
the stage. His frequent letters, which no doubt dwelt rather on 
the lights than the shadows of theatrical life, increased Elizabeth’s 
desire to follow the same course. 

Visiting Mrs. Hunt, one of her married sisters, in 1771, 

.Elizabeth became acquainted with Mr. Inchbald, an actor of 
respectability, who promptly fell in love with her, accompanied 
her on sight-seeing expeditions, and after her return wrote to her 
mother and herself what was evidently an offer of his hand. 

Her answer was more candid than encouraging :— 

“In spite of your eloquent pen,” she concludes, “ matrimony still appears 
to me with less charms than terrors... to enter into marriage with the 
least reluctance, as fearing you are going to sacrifice part of your life, 
must be greatly imprudent. Fewer unhappy marriages, I think, would be 
occasioned if fewer persons were guilty of this indiscretion—an indiscretion 
that shocks me, and which I hope Heaven will ever preserve me from; as 
must be your wish, if the regard that you have professed for me be really 


mine, of which Iam not wholly undeserving ; for, as much as the strongest 
friendship can allow, I am yours—E. Simpson.” * 





* ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Inchbald,’ edited by James 
Boaden. London: Richard Bentley, 1833. Vol. i., page 15. 
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It seems, from some brief but significant entries in her journal, 
that at this time she was wavering between Mr. Inchbald, who 
loved her, and Mr. Griffith, whom she fancied she loved :— 

“ January 22nd.—Saw Mr. Griffith’s picture. 

“ 28th.—Stole it. 


“29th.—Rather disappointed at not receiving a letter from Mr. Inch- 
bald.” : 


In March she records receiving a note from Mr. Griffith, which 
“almost distracted her.” Whether its contents were personal or 
professional does not appear, but undoubtedly it put the finishing 

_touch to her determination to leave home, and as her family, 
despite their theatrical predilections, had consistently opposed 
her desire to become an actress, she ran away to London, leaving 
on her dressing-table—as became a heroine of romance—a fare- 
well letter to her mother. 

Elizabeth was then eighteen yeers old, and very lovely. Even 
Boaden waxes eloquent in describing her :— 


“ She was in truth a figure that could not be seen without astonishment 
at its loveliness—tall, slender, straight, of the purest complexion and most 
beautiful features. Her hair of a golden auburn, her eyes full at once of 
spirit and sweetness; a combination of delicacy that checked presumption 
and interest that captivated the fancy.” * 


Dreading lest she should be sent back to the farm if any of her 
family knew where she was to be found, Elizabeth did not join 
her sisters when she arrived in London “in the Norwich Fly,” 
but went in search of some friends who had been living at Charing 
Cross, only to find that they had quitted London for Wales. She 
appears then, if one may judge from an account of her proceed- 
ings which Boaden pronounces founded on fact (on the ground 
that it was published in her lifetime and not contradicted by her), 
to have become distraught with nervous excitement, to have run 
away from houses where she would have been kindly received, to 
have wandered aimlessly about the neighbourhood of Holborn, 
and finally to have obtained a room at the “ White Swan,” under 
the pretext that she had been disappointed of a seat in the York 
coach. but her hosts must have regarded her with some sus- 
picion, for they locked her into her room at night! 

She remained there, however, living on “a roll or two anda 
draught of water,” until her failure to obtain an immediate 
theatrical engagement, and her rapidly dwindling funds, fright- 
ened her into communicating with her sisters. She then received 
her mother’s forgiveness and help, and met Mr. Inchbald again at 


* ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Inchbald.’ Vol. i., p, 25, 
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the house of her brother-in-law, Mr. Slender.* Some incidents 
during her negotiations with managers, peculiarly revolting to a 
girl of her high spirit and natural refinement, no doubt sharpened 
her appreciation of Mr. Inchbald’s unwearied devotion. She had 
evidently begun to realize acutely the difficulty of making her 
way in London alone and unprotected. Two months after her 
arrival in town they were married by a Catholic priest and after- 
wards by a Protestant clergyman,} and in the evening the bride 
accompanied Mrs. Slender to the theatre to see the bridegroom 
act Mr. Oakley in The Jealous Wife, which the superstitious 
might regard as ominous of troubles that only too quickly 
followed. 

On the following day they started for Bristol, where Mr. Inch- 
bald had an engagement, and there, in the September of the same 
year, Mrz. Inchbald made her first appearance on any stage as 
Cordelia to her husband’s Lear. She must have looked the 
character enchantingly, but did not, it would seem, declaim it 
equally well, for she relates many painstaking lessons bestowed 
on her by her husband, both indoors and out, wandering over the 
hills or sitting by the fireside, with a view to curing the me- 
chanical and monotonous utterance she adopted as a precaution 
against her stammer. She was industrious, and certainly not 
fastidious as to the parts in which she appeared, for we read of 
her as Anne Boleyn, one of the witches in Macbeth, Jane Shore, 
a Bacchante in Comus, Desdemona, the Tragic Muse in the Jubilee, 
and a long et cetera.t 

The seven years of Mrs. Inchbald’s married life were chiefly 
spent in travelling from theatre to theatre in the United 
Kingdom, sharing her husband’s professional labours—a much 
more arduous existence a hundred years ago than we can easily 
realise. On one occasion they took ship from Leith to Aberdeen, 
but encountered such bad weather, that after a night’s tossing 
and terror, the captain put his passengers ashore at a little 
village, whence the Inchbalds had to depart on foot—literally 
“strolling players ”—thankful for an occasional lift in a cval 
cart 


* The fragments of her diary which escaped destruction contain excel- 
lent descriptive touches. She says of her brother-in-law: “ Mr. Slender 
was in reality good-natured, but his good nature consisted in frightening 
you to death to have the pleasure of recovering you; in holding an axe 
over your head for the purpose of pronouncing a reprieve.” 

Tt Yet Boaden declares they were “ both Roman Catholics, who professed 
the religion of their fathers.” 

¢ She once acted Hamlet, for the benefit of her step-son, George Inch- 
bald, to kis Horatio, while Suett doubled Rosencrantz and the Grave-digger ! 
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At Aberdeen, Mrs. Inchbald must have been a favourite; she 
performed there in thirty characters, from August to November, 
1773. She was then only twenty, and her beauty and grace no 
doubt compensated for the absence of histrionic genius, to which 
she appears never to have risen.* Her journal shows that both 
she and her husband possessed tastes and aspirations beyond the 
limits of their profession. While she was studying French and 
busying herself with translations, he was painting her portrait 
and giving her drawing-lessons. 

A letter from Digges, manager of the Dumfries Theatre at this 
period, suggests an occasional conflict between the feelings of the 
artist and the woman. After asking her to take the part of 
Zaphira, as he “ cannot depend on any other person’s attention 
or punctuality with safety to the welfare of the theatre,” he 
adds :— 


“I should wish you’d be so good to dress it in a matron-like manner; 
much depends on that. And if you would suffer your face to be a little 
marked, as I have seen Mra. Woffington’s in Veturia, it must greatly serve 
you.” 


No doubt she complied; at all events, Mr. Digges was so pleased 
with her that in the following month he presented her with a 
handsome necklace and pair of earrings. Perhaps as consolation 
for her temporary disfigurement! 

In June, 1776, we are told, while Mrs. Inchbald was playing 
Jane Shore in the Edinburgh Theatre, “as they expected, there 
was a riot on Mr. Inchbald’s account.” Why they should have 
“expected ” a disturbance, or in what way he had incurred the 
wrath of the canny Scots, is not explained, but the manifestation 
must have been serious, for the Inchbalds quitted Edinburgh and 
spent their unpremeditated holiday in a long desired visit to 
France. 

In Paris, Mrs. Inchbald’s grace and intelligence made her 
popular at once, and the fact that she and her husband were 
Roman Catholics opened many doors to them. Mr. Inchbald 
even contemplated establishing himself there as a miniature 
painter; but he must have quickly changed his mind, for 
September found them at Brighton, trying for theatrical engage- 
ments—difficult to obtain after the Edinburgh disaster—and in 
such pecuniary straits that they often dispensed with dinner or 
tea, and once went into the fields to make a meal of turnips! 


* One charm she seems to have possessed in common with Mrs. Jordan 
—a spontaneous, infectious, musical laugh. She says that in playing 
comedy she could not resist laughing much more often than had been set 
down for her. 
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But wherever they went, and whatever troubles awaited them, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s sweet face and sunny manner always won her 
friends. In Scotland, the ladies who led the fashion would not 
attend the theatres unless she played—and in Brighton the 
fellow-passengers who had crossed from Dieppe with the Inch- 
balds showed them much attention. In October they obtained 
engagements at Liverpool which proved in every way fortunate, 
as they then met Mrs. Siddons, and a friendship began between 
her and Mrs. Inchbald which lasted nearly fifty years. The 
Queen of Tragedy was at that time only on the steps of the 
throne, and her new friend’s diary describes her as singing merrily 
over her household work, which then included the family 
washing. 

Fanny Kemble, who, in two pages of her vivid reminiscences, 
gives a better idea of Mrs. Inchbald than can be gleaned from 
Boaden’s two heavy volumes, says :— 


“ She was very beautiful, and gifted with original genius, as her plays 
and novels testify. She was not an actress of any special merit, but of 
respectable mediocrity. She stuttered habitually, but her delivery was 
never impeded by this defect on the stage. Mrs. Inchbald was a person 
of a very remarkable character, lovely, poor, with unusual mental powers, 
and of irreproachable conduct. She had a singular uprightness and un- 
worldliness, and a childlike directness and simplicity of manner, which, 
combined with her personal loveliness, and halting, broken utterance, gave 
to her conversation, which was both humorous and witty, a most peculiar 
and comical charm. Once, after travelling all day in a pouring rain, the 
dripping coachman offered her his arm to help her out, when she exclaimed, 
to the great amusement of her fellow-travellers, ‘Ohno, no! Y-y-y-you 
will give me my death of cold! Do bring me a-a-a-a dry man.’... Coming 
off the stage one evening, she was about to sit down by Mrs. Siddons in 
the green-room, when suddenly, looking at her magnificent neighbour, she 
said, ‘No, I won’t s-s-s-sit by you. You’re t-t-t-too handsome!’ in which 
respect she certainly need have feared no competition, and less with my 
aunt than any one, their style of beauty being so absolutely dissimilar.” * 


Through all her varied experiences, and amidst almost con- 
tinuous change of scene, Mrs. Inchbald educated herself with 
admirable perseverance. Asa child she had copied and studied 
the parts in which she desired to appear (such as Cordelia and 
Hermione); and she left behind her many MS. volumes of 
extracts from and abstracts of the books she most attentively 
read, such as histories and biographies; making chronological 
tables for herself, and noting any fact which might serve as a 
landmark to memory.t{ Amongst the books she notes as having 


* «Record of a Girlhood.’ Bentley & Son, 1879. Vol. ii., p. 49. 
+ These volumes she sent to her younger sisters, whom she was anxious 
to inspire with tastes resembling her own. 
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read and epitomised are Chesterfield’s ‘Letters;’ Pope's 
‘Essay on Man’; ‘Gil Blas’; and the Odes of Horace. All this 
study of the writings of others led to a desire to become a writer 
herself, and about this time she traced the outline of her 
‘Simple Story.’ 

The intimacy with Mrs. Siddons grew apace, and included her 
brother, John Philip Kemble, who soon became, as did almost 
every male acquaintance, Mrs. Inchbald’s sworn friend and 
champion. It says much for her character and disposition that 
although so universally admired by men, she also won and 
retained the affection of all women who knew her intimately. 
She seems to have had in perfection the indefinable, irresistible 
gift of pleasing which we call charm. 

In 1777, the Inchbalds, Mr. and Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, and 
two other friends took country lodgings on Russell Moor, and 
formed a merry family party—walking together in the morning 
and playing at cards in the evening,* sometimes running out in 
the sunset to the moor for a game at blindman’s-buff or puss-in- 
the-corner. What a picture it suggests—the red glow in the 
sky, the broad purple shadows on the heath, and such forms of 
beauty as Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, and Mrs. Inchbald racing in 
and out amongst the gorse and bracken—Hamlet and Lady 
Macbeth playing with the grace and mirth and abandonment of 
children! 

The more serious aspect of Mrs. Inchbald’s many-sided nature 
is amply manifested in her journal, where she records her corre- 
spondence on questions of faith with the enlightened and sym- 
pathetic Father Jerningham, whose acquaintance she had made in 
Paris—her attendance at mass with her husband and friends, and 
her reading the service in French to Inchbald and Kemble when 
there was no chapel in the neighbourhood. 

When visiting York for professional purposes, the families still 
lived together and shared each other’s studies and amusements. 
Mr. Inchbald carried his paint-box and easel into Mrs. Siddons’ 
room when illness prevented her from leaving it, and Kemble 
began a course of English History, reading aloud to Mrs. Inch- 


* Kemble, Mrs. Inchbald says, was clever in card tricks, and had nimble 
fingers which made toys from wire, wax, thread or clay, to her infinite 
amusement. 

+ Her diary also contains the following prayer: “ Almighty God, look 
down upon thy erring creature! Pity my darkness and my imperfections, 
and direct me to the truth. Make me humble under the difficulties which 


adhere to my faith, and paticnt under the perplexities which accompany 
its practice.” 
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bald, who made notes of the chief facts as she went on. She also 
began to make an abridgment of the Bible in French. 

The pleasant intimacy was broken up by the actors being 
informed against as rogues and vagabonds, and ordered by the 
magistrates of York to quit the town. The Kemble family 
departed to Liverpool, and the Inchbalds to Canterbury, with 
such scanty means that the only meal they could afford for two 
days was breakfast. Perhaps these long fasts (not dignified by 
being part of Catholic observance) may to some extent excuse an 
ebullition of impatience that Mrs. Inchbald penitently relates. 
Her husband was so busy copying a portrait of Garrick, that he 
did not immediately obey her call to dinner, on which, with swift 
vengeance, she tore his copy to pieces ! 

Even at this time, when her own resources were so limited, 
Mrs. Inchbald contrived to assist her mother and sister Dolly, 
who, though still at Standingfield, were less prosperous than 
formerly; and she then began the course of self-denial, almost 
amounting to penuriousness, by which she all her life contrived 
to help her family. It was to obtain the control of some money 
for this purpose that she incurred the anger of her husband 
by asking that their salaries might be divided. Her friends, 


meantime, were being roughly used in Liverpool. Kemble writes 
to her :— 


“ Madam,—I know you love news. I hope you will find mine entertain- 
ing, and excuse my boldness in taking my sister’s employment from her. 
But why should I endeavour to find excuses for doing what I think an 
honour tome? Without more preamble, then, our affairs here are dread- 
ful. On Monday night we opened our theatre. Before the play began, 
Mr. Younger advanced before the curtain if possible to prevent any riot, 
with which he had publicly been threatened for presuming to bring any 
company to Liverpool who had not played before the King. In vain did 
he attempt to oratorize. The remorseless villains threw up their hats, 
hissed, kicked, stamped, bawled, did everything to prevent his being heard. 
After being saluted with volleys of potatoes and broken bottles he thought 
proper to depute Siddons as his advocate, who entered bearing a board 
large enough to secure his person, inscribed with Mr. Younger’s petition 
to be heard. The rogues would hear nothing, and Siddons may thank his 
wooden protector that his bones are whole. Mrs. Siddons entered next, 
P.S. and Mrs. Kniveton O.P.—Mais aussi infortunées—hé bien! Madame 
Kniveton a la inawaise fortune de tomber dans un convulsion sur les planes ! 
The wretches laughed. They next extinguished all the lights round the 
house; jumped on the stage, brushed every lamp out with their hats; 
took back their money, and left the theatre, determined to repeat this till 
they have another company. Well, Madam, I was going to ask what you 
think of all this; but I can see you laughing! ” 


Amongst other news Kemble tells his friend that he has finished 
his tragedy (Belisarius) and sent it to Harris at Covent Garden, 
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“ Who returned it wnopened, with an assurance that it would not 
do.” Six months later, however, it was produced at Hull, Mrs. 
Inchbald acting in it and speaking the epilogue. In the following 
June the Inchbalds and Kemble visited Halifax, Mr. Inchbald on 
horseback, and next day (June 6th, 1779) he suddenly expired, it 
is supposed from disease of the heart. His wife in her diary calls 
the day “a day of horror,” and the week following “a week of 
grief, horror, and almost despair.” It would appear that she was 
not with him at the time, for she also notes asking Kemble many 
questions concerning her husband’s death.* Their domestic 
peace had not been unbroken. Mrs. Inchbald was often jealous 
(Boaden insinuates not without cause), and her light-hearted 
geniality and love of admiration—joined, perhaps, to a spice of 
retaliative coquetry—often angered him ; though it is well known 
that all her admirers found a hard and fast line beyond which it 
was impossible to pass ; a line defended on one occasion by a basin 
of hot water thrown in the face of an insolent manager. 

But despite passing clouds the Inchbalds’ affection for each 
other was sincere; they had many interests in common; Mr. 
Inchbald’s admiration for his wife and faith in her powers 
were boundless, and she long and bitterly missed his encourage- 
ment and companionship. The first event which roused her 
from her affliction was the arrival of her stepson George Inchbald, 
with whom she was on very friendly terms. He became a 
member of the same company, owing an increased salary to her 
good offices, and lodged in the same house with her; a few 
months later he was chosen by Suett the comedian to convey a 
proposal of marriage to his stepmother—the seriousness of which 
she found more amusing than any of his stage jokes. 

Meantime the world in general, and the theatrical world in 
particular, married her to Kemble so confidently “that it seemed 
like disappointing their patrons to avoid or even defer the union.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in his Lives of the Kembles,t says: “It is probable 
that Kemble’s cautious disposition was not inclined to hamper 
his career by taking on him fresh responsibilities.” Boaden 
says :— 

“We think we know that Mr. Kemble could never have borne with the 
independent turn of her mind; he could never, we are sure, be blindly 
fond of any woman; and much as she might have respected him she had 
a humour that demanded as much indulgence as that of her husband at 
least. Even as friends to the end of their lives they had frequent differ- 
ences, looking very like alienation.” 

* Kemble wrote a long and eulogistic Latin inscription for his friend’s 
tomb at Leeds. 

t Vol. i., p. 79. 
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This sounds all very true and reasonable, no doubt—but 
Kemble’s social attractions, fine presence, and dramatic powers 
had deeply interested Mrs. Inchbald from the first. They had 
been domesticated together, and the attraction had but grown 
stronger ; and there is the best authority for believing that there 
would have been no hesitation on the lady’s side. 


“Qn one occasion when Mrs. Inchbald was sitting by the fireplace in 
the green-room, waiting to be called upon the stage, she and Miss Mellon 
(afterwards Mrs. Coutts and Duchess of St. Albans) were laughingly dis- 
cussing their male friends and acquaintances from the matrimonial point 
of view. My Uncle John, who was standing near, excessively amused, at 
length jestingly said to Mrs. Inchbald, who had been comically energetic 
in her declarations of who she could or would, or never could or would, 
have married, ‘ Well, Mrs. Inchbald, would you have had me?’ ‘Dear 
heart,’ said the stammering beauty, turning her sweet sunny face up to 
him—‘ I'd have j-j-j-jwmped at you!’”* 


Of Mrs. Inchbald’s financial position at the time of her 
husband’s death her biographer says quaintly :— 


“ Her circumstances were what is commonly called good, and theatrically 
perhaps extraordinary. She had £222 Long Annuities, £30 in Consols, 
and 5s. 3d. in the Reduced Annuities; besides £128 12s. 6d. money in 
hand.” 


Her salary was under thirty shillings a week, and for her 
benefits she rarely obtained more than seven pounds. But her 
expenses were small, averaging twelve shillings a week for board 
and lodging. She lived in comparative seclusion for some little 
time after her husband’s death, and busied herself in finishing 

her ‘Simple Story.’ It was shown to Kemble, George Inchbald, 
‘and one or two -other friends, and after their favourable verdict 
was sent to Dr. Brodie, who vainly tried to find a publisher for 
it. Undaunted by this disappointment, Mrs. Inchbald began to 
write a farce, scenes from which she read to her friends as she 
proceeded. She was corresponding with several avowed admirers 
(Sir John Whitefoord, Dr. Brodie, Colonel Glover, etc.), but had 
no intention of marrying again. 

An engagement at Covent Garden in 1780, although with little 
advance of salary, opened a new era in her life. She appeared as 
Bellario, looking extremely handsome in her page’s dress, but 
speaking timidly, and acting stiffly, and causing some amusement 
by her reluctance to part with her hat, which she wore through- 
out, even when presented to the Princess, except in the scene in 
the wood, when she might naturally have kept it on! She was 


* «Record of a Girlhood,’ by Frances Ann Kemble. Bentley & Son, 
1879. Vol. ii., p. 50. 
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little disturbed by the indifference with which her London début 
was received, being absorbed in completing three farces on which 
she built high hopes, destined like those of many of her successors 
in the same path to speedy and humiliating disappointment. 
Managers slowly and reluctantly consented even to look at them, 
and although their unfavourable decisions were prompt enough, 
there was the usual difficulty and delay in getting them out of 
their hands. 

On her arrival in London Mrs. Inchbald took lodgings at nine 
shillings a week, where, in spite of limited accommodation and 
entertainments of the strictest frugality (sometimes, indeed, she 
mentions that her guests provided their own meals!), she soon 
gathered round her a large circle of new acquaintances, and 
rejected lovers whom she generally contrived to turn into staunch 
friends. One of the latter sent her as a Christmas-box a ‘ History 
of England,’ and amongst the former she numbered the Marquis 
of Carmarthen. One of her sisters took alarm at this acquaintance, 
but the greatest indiscretion into which he led Mrs. Inchbald was 
accompanying him to a masquerade—the origin of Miss Milner’s 
similar escapade in the ‘Simple Story,’ as Kemble is believed to 
have been the prototype of the austere and dignified Dorriforth, 
and the heroine’s fitful temper and self-will to have been revela- 
tions of the author’s “inner consciousness.” 

The next few years were passed in London, Dublin, and the pro- 
vinces, in exceedingly hard work, at low salaries, and often entailing 
the assumption of characters repulsive to her, and what she hated 
most, “walking in the pantomime.” The brightest gleam of 
encouragement was the purchase of one of her comedies for 
twenty pounds; the greatest sorrow was the death of her mother 
in 1783. Through all changes of fortune, her studies were 
carried on unweariedly. She made fair progress in astronomy, 
and in her list of books read we find Homer’s ‘ Odyssey,’ Rollin’s 
‘Ancient History,’ Plato’s works, Hook’s ‘Tasso,’ and ‘The Wars 
of Jurgurtha.” 

In 1784 Mrs. Inchbald made her first hit as a dramatic author, 
Colman purchasing her farce T’he Mogul Tale for a hundred 
guineas. The authorship was at first concealed, and she found 
great amusement in hearing the green-room criticisms—generally 
favourable—and compensation for many struggles in its brilliant 
success with the public. She acted in it herself, and it was noted 
that her nervous excitement was so great, that on this one and 
only occasion she stammered on the stage. As it was in an 
expression of surprise and alarm, it probably heightened the 

effect. 
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In Kemble’s letter of congratulation he says :— 


“Your uncommon talents, having now forced themselves into notice, 
will crown you with growing reputation. If I could write, I would. I 
cannot—so you must receive esteem instead of flattery, and sincerity for 
wit, when I swear there is no WomAN I more truly admire, nor any Man 
whose abilities I more highly esteem.” 


Her friend Davis paid her a more amusing tribute. “Next to 
that immortal man, the late Mr. Garrick,” he used to say, 
«‘ Mrs. Inchbald is lord of the ascendant.” 

Sir Charles Bunbury now became a frequent visitor at Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s humble lodgings. And as his name was not exactly a voucher 
for propriety, jealous people said ill-natured things, which called 
forth from Harris, the manager, the indignant reply—“ That 
woman Inchbald has solemnly devoted herself to virtue and 
a garret.” 

Her next production, the comedy, I’7] Tell You What! accepted 
and named by Colman, helped her a little way out of the garret. 
She received £300 for it, and her faithful friends Kemble and his 
future brother-in-law Francis Twiss carried her in triumph to the 
City to invest it in the Three per Cents. Twiss had acted the 
unpopular part of the “candid friend” in some letters com- 
menting on her plays, and the sums she demanded for them, in 
which he unmercifully “quizzed” her “ vanity and avarice,” and 
while admitting their merits laughed at her for believing the 
exaggerated praises of her flatterers; but she seems to have 
taken his strictures quite in good part, and when he returned 
to town resumed her habit of dining with him and Kemble on 
Sundays, when their evenings were spent in reading aloud to 
each other, sometimes sermons. 

In 1786 Mrs. Inchbald’s prosperity and popularity were great. 
As usual she largely helped her family and friends, and her 
unmarried sister Dolly was sent for to share her rooms, which 
were so besieged by visitors that she had literally to lock her doors 
when she required undisturbed quiet for writing. The charming 
Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, was a favourite friend, 
so was Mrs. Pope, and old Mrs. Kemble, the Swiss farmer’s 
daughter from whom Fanny Kemble inherited her longing love 
for the snow-clad Alps. Amongst her lovers was Dr. Wolcot, 
who suspended his Pindaric odes to write sentimental verses, not 
of the most refined order, to her. A more desirable suitor—indeed, 
one to whom there“could have been no objection, but the some- 
what important one that his affection was not returned—was 
Mr. Glover, a man of good character, fortune and family, who had 
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fallen in love with Mrs. Inchbald in the first year of her widow- 
hood, and who twice proposed to her, offering a settlement of 
£500 a year, and, what was far more essential in her eyes, 
promising to be as kind to her somewhat exacting and unsatis- 
factory relations as she was herself. 

Boaden attributes her final refusal to an unfortunate preference 
for Sir Charles Bunbury, whose pertinacious attentions, he says, 
led Mrs. Inchbald to hope that he meant to make her his wife. 
It is difficult to understand how so intelligent a woman, so well 
acquainted with all phases of society, and generally so acute a 
judge of character, could have deceived herself to such an extent. 
Sir Charles was at that time divorced from his first wife, the 
lovely Lady Sarah Lennox,* and Mrs. Inchbald might have been 
assured that, even had his principles been higher, his matrimonial 
views, as a man of fashion and a politician, would be very different. 
Five years the intimate acquaintance between them continued, 
letters being constantly exchanged during the intervals between 
his frequent visits. Sometimes Sir Charles offended her by 
breaking an appointment or by an appearance of indifference, 
but he was always forgiven, and Mrs. Inchbald indulged her dream 
until, in 1791, some very serious explanation took place, which 
made her extremely melancholy, and Sir Charles was relegated 
to the position of a mere acquaintance. 

During these years of delusion Mrs. Inchbald sadly needed the 
kind and wise support which Mr. Glover might have afforded her. 
Too warm a heart and too open a hand led her to make some 
undesirable acquaintances whom she could not be induced to give 
up on the ground of a prudence which she considered selfish, and 
made her the prey of all the impecunious. Her brother George, 
who had married an actress, but quitted the stage on his mother’s 
death for the farm at Standingfield, failed disastrously. Mrs. 
Inchbald had settled her own share of what her mother had to 
leave on her sisters, but this by no means relieved her from 
family calls. Mr. Twiss came to the rescue of her brother, whose 
difficulties were beyond her unaided arbitration. Her stepson 
George Inchbald, of whom she had been very fond, made many 


* Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann in a prophetic vein, on hearing of 
the engagement of his “chief angel.” After describing Bunbury’s 
“childish ” unreliability and inconsistency in the House of Commons, he 
adds: “To show himself more a man he is going to marry Lady Sarah 
Lennox, who is very pretty from exceeding bloom of youth. But as she 
has no features, and her beauty is not likely to last so long as her 
betrothed’s, he will probably repent this step, like his motions.”—‘ Letters 
of Horace Walpole.’ Bentley & Son, edit. 1891. Vol. iii., p. 489. 
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starts in life, failing in all, and coming to her at each crisis for 
assistance: and her own health had for many years been so 
fluctuating, and her frequent illnesses so severe, that it is 
astonishing that she could have found strength for her continuous 
labours as author and actress. 

In 1786 she produced, under Colman’s auspices, a successful 
farce called The Widow's Vow. She was at that time living in 
the second-floor of the house that had been Buttons’, and her 
sympathetic imagination may have found something inspiriting 
in the associations with Steele and Addison and their brother wits 
by which she was surrounded. 

Her play of Such Things Are, put on the stage by Harris in 
the following year, and ordered by George III. and Queen 
Charlotte on the sixth night, was founded to a certain extent on 
the career of the then living philanthropist Howard, called by 
her Haswell. One of the incidents in the play is the theft of 
Haswell’s pocket-book by a slave in a dungeon which he is visiting 
on his errands of charity. It was an odd coincidence that 
Howard himself returned to England while this drama was 
running, and that during the coach journey from Canterbury he 
was robbed of a case containing papers and jewels. 

A translation from the French play Guerre Ouverte, called by 
Mrs. Inchbald The Midnight Hour, was her next triumph, to the 
wrath of Lady Wallace and the courteously-expressed disappoint- 
ment of Mr. MacMahon, each of whom was engaged in translating 
the same comedy. 

It is not possible to follow Mrs. Inchbald step by step through 
the work and pleasure of the next few years, but one entry in her 
journal for 1788 is too characteristic to be passed over :— 


“On the 29th of June (Sunday) dined, drank tea, and supped with 
Mrs. Whitfield. At dark she and I and her son William walked out. I 
rapped at doors in New Street and King Street and ran away.” 


Kemble’s “ dear Muse” had then arrived at the responsible age 
of thirty-five. 

Hard-working women—and men too—especially the brain- 
workers in all departments, frequently find their most disin- 
terested and generous friends in their doctors; and 1788 also 
inaugurated Mrs, Inchbald’s friendship for Dr. Warren, who, first 
consulted by her on professional subjects only, soon became one of 
her most trusted advisers: and whom she grew to regard with such 
romantic tenderness that she would walk up and down Sackville 
Street at night merely to see whether there were lights in his 
rooms, and his shadow might cross the windows. Having been 
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told that a certain shop-window contained a portrait of her 
physician, she ran out before breakfast to look at it; purchased it 
a few days afterwards, and entered in her journal :— 

“ Read, worked, and looked at my print.” 

Notwithstanding all her toils and all her successes, she was so 
handicapped by the incessant demands made upon her, principally 
by her sisters Dolly and Debby (the former apparently helpless, 
the latter worthless), that her home at this time was a single room 
up two pair of stairs in Frith Street, in which she sat with her 
shutters closed, that no distraction from without should withdraw 
her thoughts from business. Here her familiar friends were 
sometimes admitted, whilst titled visitors and others on cere- 
monious terms were shown into her landlady’s drawing-room. 

Soon after settling in London Mrs. Inchbald met that singular 
man Thomas Holcroft, ex-cobbler, democrat, dramatist, journalist, 
novelist, who, like every one who saw her, was interested and 
charmed. He gave her much advice, some good, some bad, with 
regard to her plays, and introduced her to a large and mixed group 
of acquaintances. Their friendship knew many vicissitudes. 
Sometimes they quarrelled, sometimes they parted for ever, 
sometimes he addressed her in verses breathing passionate 
admiration. On one occasion she broke off her acquaintance with 
him, disapproving of a novel he had just published. But when, 
shortly afterwards, he was committed to Newgate for high treason, 
she immediately took Robinson the publisher there to visit him, 
and see what could be done to soften his captivity. 

Godwin, as we have seen, was also a member of her London 
circle, and she speedily took a prominent place in that cluster of 
brilliant and beautiful women, leading unconventional lives under 
conditions of intellectual and personal independence more un- 
usual then than they would be now, his friendship for whom 
partook of the jealous ardour of passion, and was in strong 
contrast to the cold philosophy on which he piqued himself. In 
1790 Godwin read and criticized her ‘Simple Story,’ and Mr. 
Kegan Paul says its “ plot was in a measure altered in deference 
to his advice.” One would like to know what were the changes 
made in that charming tale at his suggestion. It was published 
in the following year by Robinson, who gave her £200 for it, 
Woodfall (of Junius notoriety) being the printer in the first place ; 
his famous newspaper, according to Boaden, interfered with other 
business, and Mrs. Inchbald’s novel was transferred to Cooper ; 
but she continued on amicable terms with Woodfall, and mentions 
with pleasure a day spent at his beautiful house at Barnes, 

The ‘Simple Story ’ appeared in February, and a second edition 
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was ordered in March. It has become a classic, and nothing need 
here be said in praise of its pathos, its knowledge of human nature, 
and the epigrammatic touches in which it abounds. The novel 
brought her not only money and fame, but a flock of new friends, 
amongst whom were Mr. Phillips, the King’s surgeon, and his 
family, and Mrs. Dobson (the translator of Petrarch), who presented 
Mrs. Inchbald with an AZolian harp. 

In curious contrast with the lists of noble and wealthy admirers 
who now sought her acquaintance, we read of her distress and 
perplexity when compelled to leave her Frith Street garret owing 
to the bankruptcy of her landlady. At last she found an un- 
furnished room in Leicester Fields in the house of a man 
appropriately (to her dramatic pursuits) named Shakespear. The 
servant was not allowed to give the new lodger any assistance, 
and she plaintively chronicles—“ I was above an hour striking « 
light; fetched water up three pair of stairs, and dropped a few 
tears into the stream as any other wounded deer might do.” But 
there were alleviations. Sir Joshua Reynolds was her opposite 
neighbour, and she delighted in the “enclosed plantation, with 
private walks,’ which formed the centre of the square. 

Mrs. Shelley, in the notes she appended to her father’s papers, 
when she contemplated writing his biography, comments on the 
conflicting elements which made Mrs. Inchbald’s life and character 
80 interesting :— 

“Living in mean lodgings, dressed with an economy allied to penury, 
without connections, and alone, her beauty, her talents, and the charm of 
her manners gave her entrance to a delightful circle of society. Apt to 
fall in love and desirous to marry, she continued single because the men 
who loved and admired her were too worldly to take an actress and a poor 
author, however lovely and charming, for a wife. Her life was thus spent 
in an interchange of hardship and amusement, privation and luxury. Her 
character partook of the same contrast. Fond of pleasure, she was pru- 
dent in her conduct; penurious in her personal expenditure, she was 
generous to others. Vain of her beauty, the gown she wore was not worth 
a shilling. Very susceptible to the softer feelings, she yet could guard 


against passion; and though she might have been called a flirt her 
character was unimpeached.”* 


Her next production was The Wedding Day, written for Mrs. 
Jordan, who was pleased with it, and purchased by Sheridan for 
£200.t In 1792 she resisted Kemble’s persuasions to accept an 

* “William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries.” King & Co., 
1876. Vol.i, p. 74. 

+ There was a delay (puzzling to any one unacquainted with Sheridan) 
in the payment for this farce. At last Kemble called to explain that the 


manager had losé it, and if she would send another copy, the money should 
be forthcoming. For a wonder, it was. 
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engagement at Drury Lane, and devoting her thoughts to author- 
ship, wrote herself, at the close of the year—* Cheerful, content, 
and sometimes rather happy.” 


Her next comedy, Every One Has His Fault, produced at Covent 


Garden in January, 1793, with brilliant success, was attacked in 
the True Briton for containing seditious sentiments. She de- 
fended herself with spirit in one of Woodfall’s papers, and the 
controversy occasioned an immense sale for the play when 
published by Robinson. 


While living in Leicester Square she received a visit from 


Mrs. Opie, then Amelia Alderson, who told Mrs. Taylor, her 
accomplished Norwich friend and correspondent, that she found 


Mrs. Inchbald 


“ As pretty as ever, and much more easy and unreserved in her manner 


than when I last saw her. With her we passed an hour, and when I took 
my leave she begged I would call on her again. She is in charming 
lodgings, and has just received two hundred pounds from Sheridan for a 


farce containing sixty pages only.’* 


‘ Mrs. Inchbald’s second novel, ‘ Nature and Art,’ published in 
1794, never attained the popularity of ‘The Simple Story’; it is 
hardly more than known by name now. But Leigh Hunt quotes 
some powerful scenes from it, and says, “ Passages more beautiful 
and pathetic than those which we have selected are not to be 
found in the whole range of English prose.” ¢ 

A great sorrow, to which was added the sting of self-reproach, 
befell her this year, in the death, under deplorable circumstances, 
of her sister Debby. Mrs. Inchbald had helped her repeatedly ; 
but on one occasion, disgusted at the mode of life from which no 
arguments or persuasions could withdraw her, she refused to see 
her. On hearing of Debby’s illness, Mrs. Inchbald hastened to 
supply her with every possible help and comfort; but after its 
fatal termination she bitterly reproached herself for having once 
turned her sister from her door, when she was “a suppliant and 
perhaps a penitent.” Another family tragedy occurred in the 
following year. Her brother George, after his failures as actor 
and farmer, had been living for some time in an inn at Hamburg 
with a friend named Webber. They quarrelled, fought a duel, 
and George was shot dead. Webber was captured and imprisoned. 

Mrs. Inchbald saw much of the Kembles at this time, and 
accompanied Mrs. Kemble to Stanmore Priory, where the Marquis 


* ‘Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie,’ by Cecilia Lucy Brightwell, 
Second edition. Longmans, 1854. Page 43. 
+ ‘Book for a Corner.’ Bohn. Vol.i., p. 130. 
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and Marchioness of Abercorn (always ready to add a new lion or 
lioness to their menagerie) were entertaining Sir George Beaumont 
and other visitors.* Lord Abercorn soon called on Mrs. Inchbald 
after her visit to the Priory. He was a sworn admirer of beauty 
and originality, and must have fallen under the spell of whose 
potency Mrs. Shelley says :— 


“T have heard that a rival beauty pettishly complained that when 
Mrs. Inchbald came into a room and satin a chair in the middle of it, 
as was her wont, every man gathered round it, and it was vain for any 
other woman to attempt to gain attention.” 


It is not surprising to find that she was soon again one of the 
guests at Stanmore Priory. 

Amongst Mrs. Inchbald’s papers was one written about this 
time, and indorsed in her own writing, “Description of Me.” 
Boaden attributes it to Charles Moore, who will be heard of again 
later. 


“ Age: between thirty and forty, which in the register of a lady’s birth 
means a little turned of thirty. Height : above the middle size and rather 
tall. Figure: handsome and striking in its general air, but a little too 
stiff and erect. Shape: rather too fond of sharp angles. Skin: by nature 
fair, though a little freckled, and with a tinge of sand, which is the colour 
of her eyelashes, but made coarse by ill-treatment upon her cheeks and 
arms. Hair: of a sandy auburn, and rather too straight as well as thin. 
Face: beautiful in effect, and beautiful in every feature. Cowntenance : 
full of spirit and sweetness; excessively interesting, and, without indeli- 
cacy, voluptuous. Dress: always becoming, and very seldom worth so 
much as eightpence.” 


Mrs. Inchbald never appeared to less advantage than on the 


-death of Mary Wollstonecraft, which occurred in 1797. She 


strongly disapproved of Godwin’s marriage to the author of ‘The 
Rights of Woman,’ for reasons not made clear in Mr. Kegan 
Paul’s account of the quarrel that followed; but, if Godwin’s own 
letters speak correctly, her conduct was certainly ungenerous, 
and her letters to him after his wife’s death are singularly 
unsympathetic, and compare ill with Godwin’s dignified expression 
of heartfelt grief. She tells him in effect that he will very soon 


* Fanny Kemble relates an amusing encounter with one cf Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s acquaintances in the “great” world: “An aristocratic neighbour 
of hers, driving with his daughter in the vicinity of her very humble 
residence, overtook her walking along the road one very hot day, and, 
stopping his carriage, asked her to let him have the pleasure of taking her 
home. She instantly declined, with the characteristic excuse that she had 
just come from the market gardener’s, ‘And, my lord, I—I—I have my 
pocket f-f-full of onions ’—an unsophisticated statement of facts which 
made them laugh extremely.” 
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forget his sorrow, and that had Mrs. Godwin lived longer he 
might have added remorse to regret ! 

Lawrence was now one of Mrs. Inchbald’s friends, and painted 
her portrait, as did several less famous artists. Rogers, too, 
sharp-tongued, but kind-hearted and generous beyond con- 
temporary belief, was much interested in her. Curran, after 
sending her “ his admiration,” called at her rooms, and made an 
attempt to reconcile her to Godwin, not at that time effectual. 
Lady Cork invited her to dinner, adding— 

“TI should have done myself the pleasure of calling on you, but my 
carriage is painting, and I hate a chair in the morning or walking the 
streets when people are about. I would walk to you any morning, at or 
before eleven o’clock, if you would admit me, but I suspect your time is 
better employed than in paying and receiving morning visits.” 

The beautiful Duchess of Devonshire made an appointment 
with her in Kemble’s box, but, as was frequently the case with 
that erratic though fascinating woman, was detained, and sent 
Lady Elizabeth Foster “in her place.”* Mrs. Inchbald was 
present at most of the fashionable gatherings of the day, including 
a grand masquerade, for which, she wrote to an intimate friend, 
she meant to be— 








“ At no expense at all. My domino is lent me. Have you an old blue 
handkerchief, or an old blue sash, or anything of a light-faded blue you 
can lend me, to decorate my faded person? Observe—anything blue! A 
blue work-bag, a blue pin-cushion, or a pair of blue garters I can fasten 
about me somewhere.” 


Obviously the character she meant to sustain was that of a 
2 “ Blue Stocking.” 

In the midst of all this gaiety Mrs. Inchbald was at the call of 
every one in sickness or want: her money, her sympathy, her time, 
were always being demanded. She even nursed through a sharp 
illness the servant of the very landlady who had so ungraciously 
refused to allow a pail of water to be carried upstairs for her. 
A letter of this period shows the sharp contrasts of her life :— 

“T have been very ill indeed, but since the weather has permitted me to 
leave off making my fire, scouring the grate, sifting the cinders, and all 
the et-cetere of going up and down three long pair of stairs with water or 
dust I feel quite another creature. ... I am both willing and able to 
perform hard bodily labour, but then the fatigue of being a fine lady the 


rest of the day is too much for any common strength. Last Thursday I 
finished scrubbing my bedroom while a coach with a coronet and two 





footmen waited at the door to take me for an airing. . . . At Lady Cork’s 
the other evening I believe I was the only person (except the Jekylls) 
without a title.” 





* Lady Elizabeth afterwards “ took her place” in a more important sense 
—becoming the Duke of Devonshire’s second wife. 
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She goes on to describe some private theatricals, at a great 
house, in which she was urged to take part: “I positively pro- 
tested that I would not act except with women older than myself. 
My age was asked. I stated fifty. There was then the greatest 
difficulty to find any woman so old.” This seems to have been 
got over, however, for she gives other particulars :— 


“The drama fixed on has a supper in it, and I represented that the 
hurry of clearing the table (one of the comic incidents) will probably break 
the wine-bottles and throw the hot dishes against the beautiful hangings 
of the room. The lady of the house, alarmed at my remark, cried out that 
she would have everything counterfeit, and, ringing for her butler, ordered 
him to bespeak a couple of wooden fowls, a wooden tongue, wooden jellies, 
and so forth. ‘ Nay,’ cried Monk Lewis (who is one of the performers), 
‘if your ladyship gives a wooden supper the audience will say all your 
actors are sticks!’ It was not less entertaining to see the surprise of the 
grave elderly butler. He knew there was a supper to be given to the 
company after the play, but did not understand that there was also to be one 
in it; and with great humility represented that ‘he thought the company 
would like a veal supper better.’ ” 


In 1803, ill-health, and exhaustion from nursing others, com- 
pelled Mrs. Inchbald to give up her solitary struggles in Leicester 
Square, and go to Annandale House, Turnham Green, where 
fourteen Roman Catholic ladies resided, having separate bedrooms, 
but sharing the sitting-rooms and garden, and as a rule taking 
their meals together. Writing to Mrs. Phillips, she says :— 


“Everything is clean in perfection—even my hands! which, heaven 
knows, they have not been before for many a day; and I don’t know 
whether this doesn’t constitute one of my chief comforts. . . . Yet do not 
think I have forgot my affection for London—no; it is great consolation 
to me to plan that, ‘if Buonaparte should come, and conquer,’ I may then, 
without reproach, stand with a barrow of oranges and lemons in Leicester 
Square and have the joy to call that place my home.” 


Bonaparte did not come, but Mrs. Inchbald went. The lady 
who presided over Annandale House had a violent temper, and 
Mrs. Inchbald’s was not a patient one; a few months later found 
her in lodgings in the Strand.* She then resumed her play-writing 


* Her letters describe a tragedy seen from her eyrie, when a child fell 
from its mother’s arms into the Thames, and the father, jumping in, suc- 
ceeded in saving it, but was drowned himself. And they also give a comic 
picture of the interior of the room: “ My apartment is so small that I am 
black and blue with thumping against my furniture on every side. I can 
kindle my fire as I lie in bed, and put on my cap as I dine, for the 
looking-glass is obliged to stand on the same table as my dinner. But 
then I have a great deal of fresh air; more daylight than most people in 
London; and the enchanting view of the Thames, the Surrey hills, and 
three windmills.” 
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and theatre-going, and went to see young Betty (though she 
“hated prodigies”), who was acting in her Lovers’ Vows, an 
adaptation of Kotzebue’s play. She allowed him some merit, but 
was indignant at the vulgar want of taste which exalted him above 
her friends the Kembles, her interest in whom never abated. 


“Mrs. Siddons is restored as by a miracle,” she tells Mrs. Phillips: 
“she had a nervous affection from her hip to her toe which made that side 
wholly useless, yet in torturing pain that kept her sleepless for months. 
She heard of a new-invented machine that performed cures by electricity 
. . » . tried it, and was almost instantly cured. But she suffered agony in 
the trial as if burning lead was running through her veins where the 
sparks touched. And Mr. Siddons says her shrieks were such that he 
really expected the mob would break open the door and think he was 
killing her.” 


In 1808, Mrs. Inchbald wrote to Samuel Rogers, who greatly 
admired her ‘ Nature and Art’ :— 


“TI consider myself so much obliged to you for the attention you paid 
me in calling yesterday that I cannot resist my desire to apologize for 
your reception. For the sake of a romantic view of the Thames I have 
shut myself in an apartment which will not admit of a second person. It 
is therefore my wish to be thought never at home. But when the scruples 
of the persons who answer for me bafile this design, and I have received a 
token of regard which flatters me, I take the liberty thus to explain my 
situation.”* 


Some of Mrs. Inchbald’s letters at this time give pathetic 
expression to her loneliness. 


“My evenings now begin to be dull; they are so long, and no fire to 
cheer them . . . I have no evening’s reward for the labour of the day, and 
in that I am poorer than the poorest wife or mother in the world. All the 
entertainment I require is the exchange of a few sentences, and that 
I sometimes do not obtain for days together. My sister’s illness will most 
likely keep me here some time longer, for in this house my decreased 
expenses do not suffer me to feel the weight of hers.” 


It was a curious return to the associations of childhood which 
made her, this year, inquire into the prospect of profit from 


“ A little piece of ground of the value of one to three thousand pounds. 
. . » I do not care how small a farm I am the mistress of, provided it will 
keep me a cow, a sheep, a pig, and a donkey, in case of invasion or other 
perilous event to the Bank of England.” 


In the same year Mr. Hoppner wrote to her announcing the 
establishment of the Quarterly Review, and requesting that she 


* “Rogers and his Contemporaries,” by P. W. Clayden. Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1889. Vol. i. p. 46. 
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would become a contributor; a letter from John Murray confirmed 
the proposal, but she declined it after some hesitation ; and when 
John Bell invited her to conduct his magazine, La Belle Assemblée, 
she said she had done with the fashionable world, and thought 
only of a better. 


In the following February Mrs. Inchbald writes :— 


“TI saw nothing of the conflagration of Covent Garden Theatre, but was 
a miserable spectator of all the horrors of Drury Lane. . . . I love sublime 
and terrific sights, but this was so terrible I ran from it; and in my own 
room was astonished by a prospect more brilliantly and calmly celestial 
than ever met my eye. No appearance of fire from my window except the 
light of its beams; and this was so powerful that the river, the houses on 
its banks, the Surrey hills beyond, every boat upon the water, every spire 
of a church, Somerset House and its terrace on this side—all looked like 
an enchanted spot, such as a poet paints in colours more bright than 
nature ever displayed in this foggy island.” 


Dolly Simpson seemed to be improving a little in the early 
spring, and in May Mrs. Inchbald took her in a coach to visit 
their only surviving sister, Mrs. Hunt. She saw Dolly nearly 
every day until the 5th of June, when she left her, apparently as 
well as usual; but returning next day, she was shocked to find 
her dead. Dolly had never been a companion or help, and always 
more or less a burden, to Mrs. Inchbald, but she deeply mourned 
and long missed her, especially as she found from her diaries and 
letters that Dolly had loved her more than she ever admitted in 
words.* 

At fifty-five, Mrs. Inchbald began to withdraw herself from 
society, to refuse invitations, and shut out visitors. 


“T have had my full share of the world,” she tells Mrs. Phillips—“a 
busy share from fifteen to fifty. I should want taste did I not now enjoy 
that variety in life which I gain by solitude. Still, a medium has ever 
been wanting, both in my public and private life, to give a zest of true 
enjoyment. I had thirty-five years of perpetual crowd and bustle. I have 
now had five of almost continual loneliness and quiet—extremes justified 
only by necessity. Do not imagine you can render me, with all your 
praises, satisfied with my personal attractions; though you know me so 
well as to know such things would be more gratifying to me than any 





* A letter to Mrs. Opie gives a touching instance of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
tenderness for Dolly :—“I have not been from London yet, and I purposely 
did not date my letter, because I wished to have no presents this year, and 
had not time to explain why. My sister has been very ill again, and is in 
that kind of weak state that she now never comes to see me, and I fear 
much the winter may prove fatal to her. She always partook of your 
presents, and I had rather not be reminded of the loss I feel from the want 
of her occasional visits by having any feasts during her absence.” 
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other gifts in the world. Nor do not suppose you can alarm me by repre- 
senting the state of apathy as a calamity. It is the blessing of old age 
—it is the substitute for patience. It permits me to look in the glass 
without screaming with horror, and to live upon moderate terms of charity 
with all young people (without much hatred or malice) although J can 
never be young again.” 


She had still some compensations in these declining years: she 
discovered the utility and delightfulness of a Circulating Library. 
The Edgeworths, father and daughter, opened a pleasant corre- 
spondence with her, and she could not fail to be gratified by 
the younger novelist’s cordial praise of her ‘Simple Story’; and 
though her nerves suffered from the “ groans, yells, and cheers” 
of the “O. P. rioters” as they passed her doors, and all her 
sympathies were with the managers, one suspects that she would 
not willingly have been quite out of the way of the excitement. 

A more painful shock was the death of Sir John Moore, of whose 
family she had heard many particulars from his brother Charles, 
one of her warmest admirers in former days. 


“Never mother doted on her children,” she tells Mrs. Phillips, “as Mrs. 
Moore doted on her eldest son, the General, and her youngest child, the 
barrister. They were neither of them married—she had therefore more 
than ordinary love and attention from them both. Within ten months 
Charles, the barrister, my old acquaintance, was seized with brain fever; 
she was his nurse for three months; and at the end of five he was sent 
bound hands and feet to a private madhouse. . . . Not the slightest hope 
remains of their mother’s recovery. All her children are nowat her house 
except poor Charles. She takes no nourishment, nor says a word since this 
last fatal stroke but ‘Don’t leave me!’ She is seventy-three, but the most 
beautiful old woman that ever was seen, or poor Charles has made me 
believe so by his praises of her beauty and maternal virtues.” 


A series of letters from Charles Moore, found among her papers 
and printed by Boaden, show that when Mrs. Inchbald had 
attained the mature age of forty-two this then brilliant and 
prosperous young man did his utmost to induce her to marry 
him. She seems to have told him that his youth was the only 
fault she had to find with him, and very wisely refused to be 
laughed, persuaded, or argued out of that objection, though her 
affectionate regard for him was great. 

Again Mrs. Inchbald had to change her rooms, and this time 
she thought herself delightfully settled, with a view of Hyde 
Park. But she had not occupied her new apartments many days 
when she found that er landlord was in a state of siege from his 
landlord and next-door neighbour, the Reverend Mr. Este, who 
wanted to serve some document on him in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the house. After a “dreadful knocking,” to which no 
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response was obtained, the wrathful clergyman struck terror to 
her soul by shouting—*“ Where is the woman on the first floor? I 
ean see her!” (“My shutters,” says Mrs. Inchbald, “had been 
closed the whole morning.”) ‘“ Andi know whoshe is! Mrs. Inch- 
bald! Mrs. Inchbald! Mrs. Inchbald!” The demonstration 
attracted a mob, and a gun was pointed from the window above 
hers—but luckily there was no bloodshed. “ How little.” she 
pathetically observes, “do those persons possessed of houses and 
servants, know of the difficulties and dangers we poor lodgers 
experience every time we remove to a new lodging !” 

The Twisses and the Kembles she still visited, and at their 
houses she met Lady Cork and many old friends ; while Mrs. Opie, 
Mrs. Cosway, and one or two other brave spirits would take no 
denial, but forced their way into her retreat. She was drawing 
closer and closer, as years advanced, to the Church of which she 
had never been wholly neglectful, though its observances had 
sometimes been relaxed in the hurry of work and pleasure. Her 
confessors seem now to take the place in her affectionate and 
confidential friendship formerly occupied by her physicians (a lony 
procession, only one of whom, Dr. Warren, has been mentioned here). 
Father Gaffey, a hardworking poor priest, falling seriously ill, 
she furnished him with all necessary comforts, though she was 
obliged to deny herself a servant in order to increase the annuity 
she paid Mrs. Hunt. As usual, she was called upon to find 
situations for all her unprosperous nieces and nephews, which 
could not have been an agreeable task, as some of them were 
only competent to undertake the duties of barmaids and game- 
keepers. 

An interview which must have brought all her dramatic 
sympathies and all her love for France (she was so ardent a 
Bonapartist as to be disappointed by the result of Waterloo) 
back in full force, took place when Kemble brought Talma t» 
her lodgings. No record of their conversation has been pre- 
served. 

The most interesting literary encounter of these later years 
was a meeting with Madame de Staél, arranged by Mrs. Opie. 
“Corinne” was, said Mrs. Inchbald, 

“ Inquisitive as well as attentive, and entreated me to explain to her the 
motive why I shunned society. ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I dread the loneli- 
ness that will follow.’ ‘What! will you feel your solitude more when yor 
return from this company than you did before you came hither?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘I should think it would elevate your spirits. Why will you feel your 
loneliness more?’ ‘Because I have no one to tell that I have seen you. 


No one to describe your person to. Noone to whom I can repeat the many 
encomiums you have passed on my “ Simple Story.” No one to enjoy your 
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praises but myself.” ‘Ah! you have no children,’ and she turned to an 
elegant young woman, her daughter, with a pathetic tenderness. She 
then so forcibly depicted a mother’s joys that she sent me home more 
melancholy at the comparison of our situations in life than any contrast 
between riches and poverty could have made me. I called by appointment 
at her house two days after. I was told she was ill. Next morning my 
paper explained her illness. You have seen the death of her son in the 
papers? He was one of Bernadotte’s aides-de-camp. The most beautiful 
young man that ever was seen—only nineteen. A duel with sabres, and 
the first stroke literally cut off his head!” 


A great sorrow befell Mrs. Inchbald herself a few years later, 
which is best described in her own touching words :— 


“Many a time this winter, when I cried with cold, I said to myself, 
‘But, thank God, my sister has not to stir from her room; she has her 
fire lighted every morning. She would be less able to bear what I bear, 
und how much more should I suffer, but from this reflection!’ It almost 
made me warm when I reflected that she suffered no cold. And yet 
perhaps the severe weather affected her, for after only two days of dan- 
gerous illness she died. I have now buried my whole family—I mean 
my Standingfield family, the only part to which I felt tender attachment. 
She died on February 14th (1816), aged 74.” 


In the same month of the same year Rogers invited Mrs. 
Inchbald to accompany him to Byron’s box at Drury Lane to see 
Kean and meet the poet. But, of course, even so great a tempta- 
tion as this was resisted. 

Her old sense of humour, and power of vigorously expressing it, 
remained. About to move to Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, she 
wrote to her constant friend, Mrs. Phillips :— 


“Such a horror I have of packing my trunks and furniture—of seeing 
new faces and hearing new voices with old observations—that I never leave 
one lodging for another but I wish myself in gaol for debt without the 
benefit of an Insolvent Act! ” 


And when settled in the boarding-house she adds :— 


“ All the old widows and old maids of the house are stretched upon beds 
cr sofas with nervous headaches or slow fevers brought on by loss of 
appetite, violent thirst, broken sleep, and other dog-day complaints, while 
I, the only young and strong person among them, am called on to divert 
their blue-devils from bringing them to an untimely end. I love to be of 
importance, and so the present society is flattering to my vanity. Not so 
the sonnet which was lately sent me . . . at sixteen it had been applicable, 
but at sixty-five a dirge would be more suitable.” 


The enforced regularity of a boarding-house was very irksome 
to her. She soon wished to be again where she could “ dine at the 
hour of hunger, and cut a piece of crust off my own loaf.” Yet her 
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next, and last, removal, in 1819, was to a similar though superior 
f residence—Kensington House, where she met several old friends, 
| the Cosways amongst them. Here, at the end of 1820, she 
received a farewell visit from Kemble—a last farewell, as both of 
them anticipated. “When I left you before, dearest,” he said, 
it “it was to visit Spain, and you managed for me in my absence.* 
i Now I think I shall make out my tour to Italy, and end, perhaps, 
i like an old Roman.” Three years after this parting he died. 
While living in Kensington House Mrs. Inchbald told Mrs. Opie 
i that she rejoiced in her residence. 
| “We are even in these short and dark dayst as brilliant on the high 
i road and in open air as during the long and bright days of summer and 
autumn. I think I never saw a more gaudy yet numerous and sober pro- 
cession (processions, I should say, for they lasted from morning until night) 
than passed the house yesterday. I think myself particularly fortunate in 
{ the place of my abode, on this account. The present world is such a fine 
I subject to excite intense reflection.” 


She also speaks of their old friend :— 


“Mr. Kemble called on me during the short time he was in England. 
He looked remarkably well in the face, but, as he walked through the 
courtyard to step into his carriage, I was astonished to perceive him bend 
down his person like a man of eighty. How, I wonder, does she support 
her banishment from England? He has sense and taste to find ‘ Books in 
the running brooks, and good in everything.’” 


Though the study of humanity had not lost its charm, that of 

literature, except on one all-absorbing topic, was gradually 

abandoned. 

“Your books are lying on the table of our drawing-room most days,” 

she continues, “and I hear great praise of them. And yet I do not feel 
the slightest curiosity to open one of them. The reason is, there are also a 
hundred of Sir Walter’s in the same place, and as it is impossible to read all, 
I have no wish to read any. . . . Besides, I have so many reflections con- 
cerning a future world, as well as concerning the present, and there are on 
that awful subject so many:books still unread, that I think every moment 
lost which impedes my gaining information from holy and learned 
authors.” ft 

) Her time for any study was indeed growing short. Seven 

) months later she complained of cold, sore throat, and much pain. 
On the 29th of July her diary says: “ Went down to dinner, very 
ill of cold and fever, could not eat, and retired to bed.” On the 
Ist of August, 1821, she expired. 





* With regard to his share in the Covent Garden Patent. Mrs. Kemble’s 
letters to Mrs. Inchbald during her husband’s absence are very clever and 
interesting. 

+ December, 1820. 

+ “ Memorials.of Amelia Opie,” by C. L. Brightwell. Pp. 180-81. 
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She was buried in Kensington Churchyard; her grave is next 
to the monument erected by Canning in memory of his beloved 
son. Her funeral, by her own express desire, was attended only 
by relations and intimate friends. Her will was very character- 
istic. She left a small annuity to Robert Inchbald, the needy 
spendthrift who of all her husband’s family had most insulted 
and annoyed her; she divided the bulk of her property fairly 
among her nearest relations; so far as her means allowed, she 
remembered all who had been kind and obliging to her, including 
a laundress and a hairdresser; and she left fifty pounds each to 
the Theatrical Fund of Covent Garden Theatre and to the 
Catholic Society for the Relief of the Aged Poor. 

In literature, as in life, it is not always the most famous or 
distinguished persons who are the most interesting. Elizabeth 
Inchbald cannot claim high rank in the former class, but her 
character, her letters, and her ‘Simple Story’ leave her with few 
rivals in the latter. 
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“Crest ’Habit qui fait le Moine.” 
om ) 


SHE wore a wreath of roses 
The day that first we met, 
With mighty pin and tiny string 
Upon her tresses set. 
“Art not afraid of wind and sun? 
Thy hair hath nothing on it!” 
She smiled—I found her very fair. 
“Indeed, this is a bonnet.” 





I sat behind that lovely head— 
"Twas at a matinée— 

A vast wide hat with nodding plumes 
Completely blocked the way. 

It hid the stalls, it hid the stage— 
I longed to change my place, 

For, perched upon the topmost coil, 
It almost hid her face. 


We met again on Norman strand, 
A wondrous sight were we, i 
Clad in gay garment, short and scant, : 
While round us surged the sea. 
Alas, my vision sweet was fled! 
My dream of love was o’er! 
For unadorned behold her head— 
An oilskin cap she wore! 





Epira E, Curneuu. 




















Curiosities of Caration. 


[THERE was a fine cry in years gone by of “No taxation without 
representation.” The tendency is now all the other way, and the 
unfortunate upper and middle classes are made to bear the bulk 
of the taxation, whilst the working classes, so called (a title as 
due to the middle classes and many of the aristocracy as to any 
handler of the pickaxe), are comparatively let off scot free. There 
is this danger in such a state of things. A man, working with 
his body and not taxed, can look on with composure on a policy 
for which a man working with his brain has to pay. The selfish- 
ness of political men induces them to pander to the class which is 
most numerous and least intelligent, and it hascome to this pass 
that an English Minister has not been ashamed to confess that 
he is pursuing a policy contrary to the best intelligence of 
the country.—Ep. | 

Taxes, the political economist informs us, are the indispensable 
adjuncts of civilisation, the premiums paid by every citizen to 
ensure the protection of his person, his property, and his 
earnings. 

Upon the mode in which public burdens are imposed, depends 
not merely the prosperity, but the very livelihood of large sections 
of the community. It is the fashion to regard taxation as 
a prosaic subject, but it concerns millions, and should be of 
interest toall. It touches every pocket, and is of vital importance 
to both householder and lodger. John Bright, in one of his great 
orations observed, “There was never yet found any history, or 
map of any country where there were people living, who did not 
pay taxes. That is the universal—happy in some cases, and 
unhappy in others—condition of all people.” ‘Taxation clings to 
us from the cradle to the grave, 


“Tt travels thro’, nor quits us till we die.” 


Birth is taxed, marriage is taxed, death is taxed. Commodities 
are taxed, manufactures are taxed, trades are taxed. houses are 
VOL, XCIX. 2A 
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taxed, incomes are taxed. We are taxed for our butler, if we are 
prosperous enough to keep one. We are taxed for our footman, 
groom, or gardener. The carriage we keep is taxed—the omnibus 
we take is taxed—the cab we hire is taxed—the railway train we 
travel by is taxed. The house-dog is taxed, and so, also, the 
heraldic device on our note-paper. 

Everything we drink is taxed—beer, spirits, wine, tea, coffee— 
and even for the water we drink, there is the water-rate. Light 
is taxed through the medium of the gas-rate. The land we walk 
upon is taxed, the! tobacco we smoke is taxed, the gold or silver 
jewelry we wear, the eau-de-Cologne perfuming our handkerchief, 
the figs we eat on Palm Sunday, the Christmas plum-pudding, 
these are all taxed. Even our antibilious pills are not free. 

All these, and they are but a few of the taxes that exist, are 
mostly imperial taxes for the purposes of government—some 
of them, however, are assigned to the County Councils. There 
are also local rates, which are but local taxes, for the Poor, County 
Council, Police, Voting lists, Street Lighting, Paving, Watering, 
etc.; Sewers, School Board, and Vestry. Householders, lodgers, 
married and single, men, women, and children, are all taxed 
in some form or other, for taxation is devised to reach every one. 

The late Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe) when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, calculated that one-ninth of our income is taken 
from us for imperial taxation,—but the proportion is more now, 
and is growing. Local taxation is not much less. 

Yet, with the weight of over one hundred and fifty millions 
of taxation, local and imperial to bear; and the thousands 
of prosecutions by revenue and parish authorities by which 
it is enforced, the British public is so apathetic, that the agitators 
for the abolition of a recent tax found difficulty in obtaining 
signatures to a petition for its repeal. The general public 
evidently agreeing with the bishop who wrote that the people 


“Had nothing to do with the laws but obey them, 
And nothing to do with the taxes but pay them.” 


In times past it was deemed warrantable to tax salt, candles, 
leather, bricks, soap, starch, paper, and in 1642 even bread and 
meat. Peter the Great of Russia levied a tax on beards, with the 
laudable object of making his subjects wash their faces and shave. 
Brass tokens are still to be bought in that country, bearing the 
words, “ Boroda pignaia tiagola,’ which means “the beard tax 
has been paid.” Mr. F. G. C. Lundy, in ‘The Fiscal Philatelist,’ 
give particulars of the British hat tax, of 1784, requiring hatters 
to take out licences, and imposing an ad valorem stamp-duty on 
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every hat sold. In those days, revenue officials meeting a man 
with an unlicensed hat, used to inquire in the words of the comic 
song, “ Where did you get that hat?” In the old times, too, the 
Scotch sacramental certificates used to bear a sixpenny stamp; a 
tax on religious almanacks, glass, stone bottles, and advertisements 
were among the fiscal duties of the past. Of the sufferings 
entailed by another tax, happily dead and gone, Ebenezer Elliot, 
the corn-law rhymer, wrote :— 


“They taxed our corn, they fettered trade, 
The clouds to blood, the sun to shade, 
And every good that God had made 
They turned to bane and mockery; 
They sought no interest but their own, 
They shook the State, they shook the Throne. 
Oh, years of crime; the great and true, 
The nobly wise, now not a few, 
Bid freedom grow, where corn laws grew, 
And planted for eternity.” 


There was also a tax on the “light of Heaven,” in the shape of 
an impost on windows, until far in the present century. This 
odious and insanitary burden caused architects and builders to 
erect houses with as few windows as possible, and to escape the 
tax the windows of many houses were blocked up. Some of these 
dark and dismal abodes are still in existence in England. The 
window tax was also imposed in Ireland by the Right Hon. Isaac 
Corry, who followed Sir John Parnell as Finance Minister, giving 
rise to the following epigram— 


“For the loss of Sir John, we need not be sorry, 
His post’s better filled by keen Isaac Corry, 
Who the art of finance has endeavoured to right, 
And our taxes being heavy, laid them on light.” 


There are many peculiar taxes in force in other countries, 
which may engage the attention of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“in search of a”—tax. Mr. Goschen, when in that position, 
stated that he did “ not find it so easy to invent new sources of 
revenue which would give general satisfaction.” The Russian 
Government, a few years ago, decided to tax kerosene oil and 
matches—virtually, a tax on light. Many can remember the late 
Lord Sherbrooke’s abortive attempt to tax matches in this 
country. The match girls, however, proved a match for him, and 
marched down to the House of Commons, a procession of protest. 
The match tax in France has before now caused a ministerial 
crisis, 
2a 2 
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In some parts of China a tax is imposed on all women entering 
the bonds of matrimony. Travellers to those parts are obliged to 
take a wife, and when they leave, the ladies take fresh husbands, 
to the benefit of the revenue. Those who follow the advice of the 
late Adah Isaacs Menken, and “marry young and often,” are an 
acquisition to such a state. In Servia vanity is taxed in the 
shape of ladies’ bustles. In Melbourne, Christmas cards are taxed, 
one-fifth per cent. Christmas, New Year, Easter, and birthday 
cards would doubtless produce an appreciable revenue in England. 
It has been stated that in Weimar the authorities levied a duty 
on musical parties. The regulations were not given, but, doubt- 
less, solos, duets, trios, and quartettes are subject to proportionate 
rates. Violins, cornets, and Mr. Ledbury’s favourite instrument 
—the flute—should incur special charges. Quite lately, an 
annual tax of ten francs has been imposed on pianos in France. 
Music has paid tribute to taxation in other ways. A musical 
troupe recently crossing the frontier of Saxony, carried with them 
a crown of laurels awarded them at a triumphal performance. 
The custom-house officers taxed the laurels as spice. Massenet, 
the composer, it is related, was also charged duty on a crown of 
laurels on the German frontier. In his case the wreath of fame 
was deemed to be woven of “ medicinal plants.” In Montreal 
organ-grinders pay a licence of twenty dollars, and are only 
allowed to play at stated times. In Vienna they are also licensed, 
and regulated as to hours. In France a certificate of character, a 
distinctive badge, and limitation of hours is insisted upon. No 
licences for street musicians have been issued for nine years in 
Germany. | 

In St. Petersburg no outdoor musical performers are permitted, 
but in romantic Italy there is a very practical regulation ex- 
cluding those under eighteen years of age from the privilege of 
a licence. In New York wandering minstrels contribute to the 
revenue one dollar each, and are prohibited from playing within a 
certain distance of specified buildings or dwellings, and outside 
fixed hours. Barrel-music in the open is not allowed to exist in 
sunny Spain, but “ gaily the troubadour twangs his guitar,” for 
which, however, a licence is required. 

The state finances in Russia are recruited by a graduated 
income tax, commencing at one per cent. on incomes between 
1000 and 2000 roubles (a rouble equals 3s. 2d.), and increasing 
at the rate of one-tenth per cent. on every additional thousand, 
or fraction of a thousand roubles. A duty of a quarter kopeck 
(about one-tenth of a penny) is also imposed on the eggs of all 
kinds of poultry, which tax on food realises several millions of 
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roubles. Cycles are subject to a tax of eight shillings in France, 
and of a similar amount in Brabant. In England it has been 
suggested, and even desired by the cyclists themselves, that they 
should be licensed. Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declined to fiscally discourage a healthy recreation, 
and Mr. Goschen, his predecessor in that office, was also unwilling 
to tax a form of locomotion which he considered had been of 
inestimable benefit to young men. Sir Charles Dilke, when 
President of the Local Government Board, refused to entertain the 
proposition for similar reasons. 

“They do these things better in France”—or worse. Ad- 
vertisements in the form of posters and placards are required to 
bear a tax stamp in France, which is distinctly a tax on trade 
and publicity. The Senate of North Dakota, one of the states 
constituted in America, but a few years ago, it was announced, 
gave legal incorporation to lotteries for taxation purposes; and 
in Italy, where the people complain that the taxes are exorbitant, 
the voluntary tax paid by the poorer classes in the form of lottery 
amounts in a year to over three million pounds. At Laterza, 
the Italians recently broke out in open revolt against the munici- 
pality which had increased the hearth tax, and took the civic 
buildings by assault, wounding the Syndic, but they do not 
agitate against the lottery tax. “In old Madrid” last year 
there was terrible and fatal rioting among the men and women 
who hawk vegetables, fruit, and other articles in the streets 
and markets, owing to the imposition of a tax on Spanish 
hawkers. 

In 1889, M. Dunajewski, the Austrian Minister of Finance, who 
was described as “the nimblest politician in the world for in- 
venting new taxes,” decided to tax the totalisateurs or betting 
agencies. Totalisateurs are established on all German and 
Austrian racecourses. The system is to divide all the money 
invested on the losing horses, among those who backed the 
winner, after deducting eight per cent. commission for the 
agency. There is no cheating or welshing possible in the plan. 
A ten per cent. duty on winnings was decreed. In France the 
pari-mutuel, a similar system of betting, is taxed seven per cent., 
five per cent. of which is devoted to the relief of the poor. Book- 
makers are also taxed. There is, also, a municipal tax of ten per 
cent. deducted from the receipts of theatrical and public enter- 
tainments, which is also assigned for the benefit of the unfortunate. 
This revenue is principally distributed in the shape of grants to 
public charities and hospitals, thus making pleasure come to the 
rescue of poverty and the relief of pain. In Sweden commercial 
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travellers visiting that country have to pay one hundred kroner 
(about five pounds eleven shillings) for every month, or part 
thereof, they may remain, for the privilege of transacting their 
business. 

Coming to suggestions for new taxes there isa great variety to 
select from. The African magician in Aladdin offered to exchange 
new lamps for old ones. His prototype to-day offers new taxes 
for old ones. The late John Bright once expressed to the writer 
of this article the opinion that “the proposer of a new tax ought 
to be held up to public odium.” Respecting the proposal for the 
imposition of a stamp duty on tickets of admission to theatres, 
music-halls, gate-money, race-meetings, betting-rings and en- 
closures, a theatrical paper “dropped,” like Silas Wegg, “into 
poetry,” and produced this amusing verse :— 


“ 


A tax on amusements! What! Ask us to pay 

Still more for our seats when we go to the play? 

Are we to be bled because managers chafe 

At the charges for making their theatres safe ? 

A nice state of things that pit, boxes, and stalls 
Should pay extra for ‘exits’ and strong fireproof walls. 
So, if we object to a roast or a smash, 

*Twould seem we must part with additional cash! 

A tax upon playgoers! No; it’s too rough— 
To sit out some plays is quite taxing enough!” 
Mr. Henry Irving took a dramatic revenge on the proposal, and 
further illustrated the propensity of man to suggest that some- 
thing or somebody shall be taxed, by recommending a tax on 
amateur actors. 

It appears that the custom of paying an author by an agreed 
percentage on the sale of each volume is almost universal in 
France. Books are sold in editions of one thousand, and publishers 
find it to their interest to advertise that a book has passed into 
as many editions as possible, as the more successful the public 
suppose a book to be, the more it is bought. But when the 
joyous author comes to claim his royalty on an advertised sale of, 
say, ten thousand copies, the publisher meets him with the sad 
but, no doubt, true statement that the actual sale was only about 
four thousand. To afford some check on this contradictory state 
of things, it was proposed by M. Deschamps that a trifling stamp 
duty on each copy of a work be imposed, so that incredulous 
authors dealing with unscrupulous publishers (if such beings 
exist), by applying to the Government for the number of stamps 
issued for a certain work could detect any discrepancy in their 
publisher’s account. In England, however, a determined and 
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successful war was for years waged against the newspaper stamp 
duty, and the impost on paper, and the names of Milner Gibson 
and others are not yet forgotten in connection with the repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge. A tax on books would be a tax on know- 
ledge. At one time it was the practice, and may be now, for 
English commercial travellers to contribute a small uniform sum 
to one of their charitable institutions every time they dined 
together. M. Alexandre Dumas has suggested that every guest 
at a dinner-party should hand one franc to the host, who should 
remit the amount subscribed to some philanthropic institution. 
Those who are obliged to decline the invitations to dine, should 
nevertheless enclose their franc with their note of excuse. The 
great writer inaugurated his idea by taxing a friend who dined at 
his house one franc, and this is possibly the total revenue derived 
as yet from this social tax. 

A tax that is often mooted, and is regarded with favour in 
France, is one on bachelors; with ladies it would be popular all 
the world over, and its imposition might be advantageously 
advocated by the many unions, associations, and societies of women 
existing. 

It has been proposed to levya licence duty on clubs. The 
advisability of taxing lemonade, soda, and other aérated waters 
and temperance drinks sixpence a dozen was brought under the 
notice of the Exchequer. It was estimated that a million a year 
would accrue from such a tax. 

It has been suggested that hunting gentlemen and their 
servants should be required to take out licences to ride to hounds. 
Cats have hitherto escaped taxation, but with a falling revenue 
we may have to make the same call on our cats which we already 
make on dogs. 

Suffering Babbages would like to see organ-grinders licensed, 
as in many countries. A tax on alien immigrants has been pro- 
posed, and on those young foreigners of linguistic attainments 
who are daily supplanting the English clerks in the city. In 
that pathetic story ‘Catherina Regina,’ Mr. Walter Besant makes 
a German clerk say of his compatriots, “ You think us cheap; 
mein Gott, you will find us dear.” A licence for billiard-tables’; 
a poll-tax on all persons possessing titles; a tax on mansions and 
villas bearing a designation; on croquet, and lawn-tennis 
grounds; on fountains, statues, and pictures; on directors of 
public companies ; on boots (which worse than carriages, wear 
out both roads and pavements); chimneys, and receipts given at 
nearly all large shops for goods paid for at the time of purchase 
of the value of two pounds and upwards, are other suggestions. 
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Nor is the list exhausted: a mileage duty has been proposed on 
telegraphs, telephones, and electric lights, and (surely dis- 
establishment must be near) it has been suggested that turn- 
tables be placed at the entrance of all places of worship, and a 
toll taken on the attendance at church or chapel. A revising 
barrister has called attention to the fact that if all second 
Christian names were taxed, it would save the registration 
authorities trouble in the future; and a wearied journalist 
implores the creation of a deterrent impost on “ Letters to the 
Editor.” 

It will be seen that there is a great variety of choice in the 
matter of public burdens offered to the financial authorities of the 
nation by amateur chancellors of the exchequer, ever in search of 
fresh fiscal fields and licence pastures new; but whether they 
would give “ general satisfaction,” or stand the test of examination 
and consideration, is another matter. It is difficult to devise new 
sources of revenue to which objection cannot be raised. 


“A tax is really something which 
All of necessity endure— 
It hardly presses on the rich; 
It presses hardly on the poor.” 


Matus QuesteLL Hoiyoake. 


























. Che Death-Dauce. 


AN EPISODE OF THE HUNGARIAN HOME RULE WAR. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 


As age advances upon me, past memories grow sweet to linger 
over. Strange it is how easily the painful and the terrible in our 
experiences are forgotten in a busy life—forgotten or but recalled 
with a placid savour of interest. A merciful dispensation no 
doubt, as the cant phrase runs. Yet, now and again, even to the 
old man may not a chance concurrence of impressions bring back 
long-past and seeming-dead emotions, and that with well-nigh 
the poignancy of the actual event ? 

This evening as we returned to our home, my wife and I, after 
a mighty pleasant walk through the misty woods, where overhead 
the rising breeze whispered loud as it hurried through the 
branches, and underfoot the ground was soft and silent save now 
and then for some breaking twig, we passed from the dim grey 
twilight into the deserted library where all was black; shutters 
already closed and lamps as yet unkindled. There being that 
day some festivity at our little village to which the servants had 
permission to go, the neglect was to be viewed with leniency ; and, 
laughing, we groped for lights. My hand was the first to meet 
the box wherein lay enshrined one solitary match. I struck it; 
it dashed brilliantly, and went out. 

Now, in that brief illumination, arose before my unexpecting 
eyes a picture from the past, lurid, terrible, living; and the dark- 
ness which ensued was filled with crowded memories of a scene 
enacted long ago in my sallet days and far away from this peace- 
ful English land. Yet what really met my sight was only my 
dear wife’s face as it started, eager and half smiling, from the 
impenetrable gloom and then sank into nothingness. 

She is no longer young, in years—facts are facts; the once 
glorious sheen of her black hair has changed to the tints of 
frosted silver; and though her eyes are brilliant with the light of 
an ever-youthful soul, though she is still to me the bride of my 
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manhood’s love, to all the world we are most undeniably an elderly 
couple. But the face I seemed to see, which indeed I saw in a 
strange phantasmagoria born of lightning recollection, was young 
with the peach-bloom of youth; and the frame of the picture was 
not the silent, warm library with its carpet and curtains and tall 
array of books, but the boles of two rugged poplar-trees in the 
thickest midst of a well-remembered wood—Apili-er-déseg. 

I know it at once, that disastrous forest of elms and ivy-grown 
poplars between the Waag and the Danube, scene of so much 
indecisive fighting, so much useless butchery. And the gleam 
that reveals this fearsome, lovely face peering at me eagerly from 
out the darkness, is a long flash-in-the-pan of one of those obsolete 
muskets used by the Hungarian guerillas in the year 49. And 
I, scarce a year free from school thraldom, am riding, clad in the 
cream-white of the Royal Imperial Chevau-legers, at the head of 
a reconnoitring party pushing towards Comorn ; an inexperienced 
cornet filled, half with pride in his responsibilities, half with tre- 
pidation, lest by some mischance I should fail in accomplishing all 
that is expected of an Austrian officer and an Englishman to boot. 

A long way to look back—nearly half a century, forsooth ! 
Yet, behold! Iam as livingly in the woods of Apali as on the day 
when I killed my first man on Imperial duty. Overhead the 
evening breeze sways the tall poplars; underfoot the soft earth 
receives the trample of our chargers noiselessly save for the 
breaking of some dried twigs. No light but that of a young moon, 
pale and barely sufficient through the arches of foliage to guide 
us along the rude forest road. 

All at once the rhythm of the march, with its faint accompani- 
ment of clicking arms and harness, is drowned in a hellish clangour. 
Ahead on either side spring, singly and in groups, the long red 
flashes of musket fire; the hissing lead crashes through our files, 
and above us snaps in the branches. 

There is one short moment of suspense, an interval of stillness 
broken only by the angry guttural orders of my sergeant to the 
troopers, the plunging and neighing of some wounded horses, and, 
rapidly approaching, the thudding gallop of our detached files 
falling back on their supports. Then a shrill whistle sounds, 
upon which rises all around us the blood-curdling Hungarian yell, 
while, as if vomited by.the black earth, leap up into our midst a 
swarm of fighting demons. Almost before a single pistol-shot can 
leave our ranks the brown rusty scythes are already at work 
among our horses’ feet, and the noble beasts go down shrieking, 
mutilated ; before one loyal blade can leave the scabbard, half my 
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trim and smart dragoons—choice troops trained with precise care 
in the art of arms—have rolled into the mud, cursing and groaning, 
and hideously ripped, under the thrust of an uncouth pike or the 
throw of a peasant’s sickle. 

With a wail, the hurried blast from the trumpeter at my side 
expires almost from the first note as, half turned in the saddle to 
wind his warning call to the main body, he is hurled from his 
seat, his back cloven by a woodman’s axe. The same savage 
weapon is next raised upon me, and would send me even then to 
my last account but for a frantic kick from my poor trumpeter’s 
horse, which, with unusual poetic justice, brains his master’s 
destroyer on the spot. All this within the span of two seconds. 

I am seized with despair. A vision of disgrace—the wholesale 
destruction of the party entrusted to me—rises like fire before my 
mind, I have not even struck a blow for the honour of the white 
Attila. A frenzy to flesh once at least my virgin sword before meet- 
ing inevitable death fills my whole being at one shiver. At that 
moment my own brave charger falls under me, hamstrung and with 
gaping throat ; I am up again in an instant, free of him, and blindly 
throw myself upon a dark group just-visible a few yards in front. 

And here, at last, is something to pierce and to hack; to 
assuage with deep red draughts, black-dropping in the moonlight, 
the white fury of my sabre’s thirst. And here, as reeling round 
intoxicated with the first taste of destruction, I seek a fresh object 
to work upon, rises the flash of a well-primed pan, red in the 
gloom of the close growing trees, and on the instant a flight of 
shot strike like so many cuts of a whip deep into my flesh. 

Not because I am badly hit—and this I know though my blood 
is too hot to feel much pain just then—do I stop, transfixed in my 
headlong rush, but because of the image which flames into being 
and is lost with the musket flash. It is a face of weird loveli- 
ness, oval, very white, framed darkly by the hair that escapes 
from under a broad cavalier hat; a young, girlish face, with dilated 
burning eyes and a small, full-lipped mouth slightly opened, 
seeming to breathe vengeance even as the eyes dart the most 
exultant triumph. 

The vision in the midst of carnage—for the rebels are despatch- 
ing my wounded men, and I hear on every side, with burning heart 
of shame, German cries for mercy intermingled with the savage 
“ Tljen Kossuth!” and the deep-mouthed imprecation of fight— 
seems to my darkening senses as some strange revelation of the 
Valkyrie, that wondrous creature of Teutonic imagination, who 
comes to ease the dying soldier’s agony with mute promise of a 
glorious Walhalla. 
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A moment later a sudden sickness comes upon me, and it is as 
if the earth rises up to buffet me; I am certain my last hour has 
come. But, as I fain would compose my mind to a suitable state 
of compunction, the beautiful heathen phantasm ever dances 
uppermost in the midst of the cloud that is rolling swiftly over 
all my being. 


“Well, dear,” said my wife’s tranquil voice, from the depth of 
darkness, “ what are you dreaming about, standing there, so still?” 

As she spoke, the door was pushed open, a tardy servant 
appeared with lights, and the spell was broken. I was once more 
in the antique, restful library of Bycross Hall, an old man, hale 
and happy for all his narrow escapes and all the barbarous scenes 
witnessed and enacted in younger days. 

“T thought,” said I, “that I saw the astral body of Sarolta!” 

And so we fell into memories of the Hungarian War—it is now, 
and properly, so dignified, though in my young time of Imperial 
service it was only called a rising, and the Magyars were not 
“the enemy ” but “‘ the rebels ”»—and we harked back to that reign 
of terror, through which she then—a mere child—passed un- 
scathed, although it well-nigh encompassed destruction, root and 
branch, to her family. 

And, by a singular coincidence, the evening’s post brought 
news that night of Klapka’s death at Vienna; Klapka, the sturdy 
defender of Comorn, whom Austria’s Grand Executioner, Haynau, 
would so dearly have loved to hang, yet who, long since reconciled 
and honoured, lived out his peaceful old age under the very yoke 
he once had laboured to destroy, even as might Kossuth himself, 
did he not still prefer a sullen self-imposed exile. 


Now, perhaps, might be a fitting time to write impartially of 
that extraordinary war which, for all her soldiers’ gallantry, 
brought so little credit to Austria’s rule, and which gave Hungary, 
to compensate so much slaughter and misery, nothing that per- 
sistent peaceful agitation might not have secured in later days. 
A merciless, profitless struggle, degrading alike to Austria’s 
commanders, who, until they received foreign help, failed to 
achieve victory over Magyar fierceness ; and to Hungarian leaders, 
who, on the day of final defeat, betrayed each other and cravenly 
abandoned their country in her last agonies. 

English favour has, on the whole, weighed on the Hungarian 
side; on no very precise ground perhaps, for the true case of 
Royal Hungary against the Empire has hardly been made quite 
clear. I cannot pretend to discriminate, for I saw the events as 
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a soldier; and a soldier must needs be one-sided. All that I am 
able to say, whilst the impression of my memories is still green 
on me, is that whatever may have been the early misdealings of 
the Emperor with a noble race (now, it must be owned, the 
strongest prop of a patched Empire), the actual bearing of the 
Austrian army was never as uniformly ferocious, nor was that of 
the Magyars themselves invariably as noble and moderate as it 
has long been the fashion to represent it in England. 

The series of incidents which the small flame of a match thus 
brought so vividly back to my mind that I am fain to relate 
them, are sufficiently typical of the state the land was plunged in, 
towards the end of the long conflict, to prove maybe of interest 
to those who judge that bloody period from the sentimental point 
of view of preconceived sympathy. 


What a toy in the hands of blind fortune is a soldier’s life! 
Platitude,say you? Soitis. But there are times when truisms 
assume a very singular particularity. And, when I recall that 
time, and realise on what mere accidents then depended the thread 
of an existence which has been very well worth living to me, the 
old worn saying loses all its triteness. 

The riddling of my young body with blunderbuss shots might, 
under other circumstances, have been held as a_ sufliciently 
disastrous casualty for the very first engagement into which I 
carried it. As the night went, however, it saved my head from 
the bloody harvest of the scythe-men. As I fell two black 
shadows bore down upon me; one raised a scythe over my neck. 
I saw it gleam under a moon ray without even the power of 
turning my fixed eyeballs from the sight; before it had time 
to descend, however, there came a cry from a curiously high- 
pitched voice, and again the vision of the Valkyrie’s face, this 
time laughing pallidly in the silver light, swam before me. The 
beautiful lips let fall some words, no doubt in the language of the 
gods. There was a hoarse laugh. A bayonet tore its way be- 
tween my shoulder blade and the flesh, driven as it were in mere 
jocularity, and the silhouettes passed on. 

In the anguish of the new wound I tried again to concentrate 
my mind to prayer, but again the beauteous obsession over- 
mastered all. 

Presently it became obvious that I was not progressing with 
my dying. My wounds began to burn in ever more lifelike 
fashion, and my brain grew clearer. All around was very still 
save for a groan now and then, or the struggle of some dying 
charger. 
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Through softly waving branches the breeze flustered, and the 
moonlight fell between the leaves, very cold and fair. With an 
infinite effort I rolled over on my back and there lay, consorting 
with dim incongruous phantoms, still waiting for the moment of 
my passing. So ended my first combat under “the black-and- 
yellow.” For this had I been initiated an ardent recruit, to the 
pride of Austrian Service; for this had we hastened from the 
Italian garrison, lighthearted and glorious through the bright 
summer days ! 

Several engagements, as I learned since, took place that night 
between our advanced patrols and the Hungarian outposts in the 
nefarious neighbourhood of Comorn, each with more or less similar 
result. In all their preliminary movements for the concerted 
Austro-Russian attack upon that stronghold on the unsuccessful 
secondof July, our renowned generals and their seasoned troops were 
baulked by the indomitable determination of the Hungarian levies 
and the admirable tactics of Gérgey. In fact, the blame and dis- 
grace I so bitterly dreaded in connection with the inglorious 
butchery in the Apali woods attached not to me, but to the old- 
fashioned pedantry and the routine spirit of our generals, who 
confidently sent the regulation horse-patrol to reconnoitre in a 
situation where only light infantry should have ventured. 

A badly wounded man has no appreciation of time. To him a 
given span may seem an eternity of torture or the flash of a single 
thought, according to the state of his brain. After a lapse—I 
cannot tell how long—a line of men advanced steadily but with 
caution through the underwood. I believe they were our own 
dragoons, but dismounted this time. One of these trod on my 
hand as he passed along, and I must have given a cry of pain or 
anger; at any rate he bent down and examined me, and in 
German called out to his comrades. And presently, a helpless 
mass of suffering humanity, I was carried away in a great-coat. 

The next stage that comes up to memory was my being laid, at 
dawn, together with a few other white-coated and blood-stained 
wretches, in a commissariat cart, the merciless jolts of which 
brought back a miserable consciousness. 

Then there was an interlude to the monotonous torture of pro- 
gression—another skirmish in which a sudden onslaught of 
hussars, fearless as hawks, swift and howling as tempest wind, 
swooping down as it seemed from the clouds, nearly succeeded in 
cutting off the lumbering convoy. But they were beaten off. 
And more mangled yet living bodies were laid in the cart, among 
whom not a few of the hussar blue-coats themselves who, but a 
few moments before, amidst the flashes of their sabre cuts, had 
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yelled their “ Eljen Kossuth!” with such irresistible energy. And 
the dreary procession trundled on again. 

The sun was high and burning when occurred the next break 
in the nightmare. We were lifted from the cart, laid on a wide 
stretch of gravel, and then and there laved with blessedly cool 
water; a draught of some acid nectar was next held to my lips, 
whilst a woman’s face, beautiful, tender, motherly, bent over us. 

It was as if the blessed Mother of God had driven forth my 
Valkyrie, yet to my fever-ridden mind there was still some fleeting 
likeness between the two. 

High in front, and on both sides, rose what seemed in my 
wandering fancy endless vistas of flaming palaces; for in the 
sunlight the white stone and glass of the stately building glittered 
with insufferable brightness. 

The convoy had, it seems, been handed over to a Russian column 
on the way; the trim white coats were no longer about us, but, 
in their stead, unkempt troopers in brown caftans and tall brass- 
spiked helmets. And these, according to custom, had hastened to 
deposit their profitless burden at the first available abode. 

And thus it came to pass that, for the remainder of the war, 
I found myself, to my own immediate benefit and future happiness, 
an inmate of a noble Magyar household. 

After the inevitable days of fever and delirium, which in an 
Austrian ambulance would undoubtedly have landed me in six feet 
of earth without the last smug decency of a coffin, but which the 
vigilant and humane nursing of the lady of the house—to use an 
obsolete but graceful phrase—brought me safely through, I, weak 
as a new-born puppy, began to take notice of my surroundings, 

and find in life, again, something beyond discomfort and pain. 

The Castle of Komjath, an imposing, comparatively modern 
building, in the French style which finds favour in Hungary, 
stands conspicuously on an island formed by two unequal arms of 
the Neutra; this latter is a stream which a few miles lower down 
in its course joins the Waag, just before the latter meets the 
Danube below Comorn. A handsome stone bridge connects the 
island with either bank and allows a high road to cross the estate 
from east to west. As but few such structures span the lower 
course of the Neutra, it was the fate of Komjath to find itself 
constantly on the way of marching troops during the whole of 
the war. In the early spring, whilst the Hungarian star was still 
in the ascendant, for days did the columns of exultant volunteers, 
arrogant and rapacious, defile through the estate on their way to 
the west. Later on in the year, when (to Austria’s eternal shame) 

Russian aid was called in, again did the bridge at Komjath re- 
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sound to the tread of moving armies; and the distracted inmates 
of the Castle had to watch and keep open house day and night, to 
attend to the wants of Paskiewiecz’s infantry, cossacks, and 
gunners. 

All that was vexing and ruinous enough; but at the time of 
which I am now talking, that is during the second siege of 
Comorn, and whilst Gorgey still held the field with varying 
success against the Imperial allies, the suspense of the dwellers at 
the Castle reached a climax. 

It so happened, however, that none of the fierce and merciless 
engagements which characterised the latter part of the war 
actually took place at that singularly important strategic point ; 
a matter of curiosity to the soldier, for the holding of that bridge 
would have been of the utmost impertance to both parties, and 
certainly one of congratulation to the owners of that magnificent 
estate. But it more than once happened that, at different hours 
of one and the same day, detachments, and even whole regiments, 
of the three nationalities clattered over the Komjath bridge. 
This almost incomprehensible state of affairs I myself witnessed 
on the first day that I was allowed to leave my couch and to be 
carried from that wing of the Castle set aside for the wounded, 
to the drawing-room, where the family was gathered. 

This was a privilege less due even to my officer’s rank among 
the many wounded of both parties, which the fortune of war had 
gathered at Komjath (although your true Hungarians are great 
sticklers for rank and status), than to my extreme youth, and to 
the motherly tenderness of my gracious nurse. 

As I sank back on the soft couch under the shaded window, where 
by the Countess’s order I was laid by my bearers—an ancient 
gate-keeper and an equally grey-headed steward, the only men 
left on the estate, all others having long since been peremptorily 
drafted away under the ironical name of volunteers—I looked 
round the vast room and breathed in its delicious coolness with a 
sense of returning life-enjoyment. 

One by one my hostess’s children—a sturdy boy, and three little 
dainty maids—came up to kiss my hand, according to the pretty 
custom of the country. The mother looked on, smiling, wonderfully 
young and fair to own such a romping brood; beautiful in the 
deep mourning of recent widowhood, with the characteristic beauty 
of true Magyar type—rich blooded, bright-eyed, lithe and firm of 
figure, graceful of motion, and caressing of address. 

“ Here,” thought I, with grateful heart, “is little of the blind 
hatred for the Austrian tyrants which is said to animate every 
Hungarian soul from the lowest to the highest in the land.” 
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But even as the thought grew I looked up, I knew not why, to 
meet the sloe-black eyes of a girl in rich peasant dress who stood 
sullenly near the door, and seemed to be in attendance on the 
children. ‘Those eyes shot such bitter animosity at me, that weak 
as I was I felt my countenance change. 

The Countess followed the direction of my startled glance, and 
her smile faded into an expression of stern thoughtfulness I had 
not seen before upon her tender face. She gave, however, with 
apparent unconcern, some order to the patriotic damsel—an order 
for refreshment for me, as it turned out. 

Somewhat curiously watching, I saw the vindictive hatred of 
ihe black eyes transferred from me to the Countess, and felt an 
undefined apprehension, although I was then far from realising 
the peril |to which my hostess’s kindness to the wounded enemy 
exposed her, and the bearing which in those troublous times the 
ill-will and malice of a dependent could have upon the fate of a 
whole family. 

After a second’s defiant pause the girl tossed her plaits of raven 
hair and disappeared upon her errand. The mistress let her 
thoughtful gaze fall for a moment on the children; then with a 
sigh seemed resolutely to dismiss the disturbing idea, and began 
a cheerful talk with me. She sat beside my couch by the window, 
where through the drawn curtains a ray of sunshine fell slanting 
on the rich black coils of her hair, and gilt the delicate olive 
fingers, busy with sweet impartial charity upon lint-making for 
all the sufferers of the war. 

“Surely,” thought I, in dreamy enthusiasm, “this is the very 
type of noble womanhood!” And content to lie still and admire and 
worship, the disturbing incident of the maid passed from my mind. 

But this placid state of happiness was not to endure long. 
The old steward presently entered upon us with disordered mien. 
Pointing to the west, through the window, he uttered in his 
tongue a short phrase, evidently of serious import, and handed the 
field-glasses to his mistress. She rose, and as the children rushed 
to the window, drew back the curtains to scan the distant road. 
Half dazzled by the streaming light, I raised myself on the pillow 
and looked forth too. 

After a few seconds the Countess paused in her search to 
exchange a iew hurried words with the old man, who, pointing at 
me, ran into the middle of the room and halted with distracted 
irresolution. She raised the glasses to her eyes again, then I saw 
her bosom heave with a deep sigh of relief. She gave a quick 
order, and sat down again by my side, whilst the steward hastened 
from the room. 
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“ Do not be alarmed,” she said, as she gave another glance out 
of the window. “These are Russians, and we have not much to 
fear, except plunder from the men and insolence from the officers, 
so long as Imperial orders are obeyed. Fortunately, with good 
watch outside, and this little friend here ” (tapping the field-glass), 
“we can always have the black-and-yellow floating in time to show 
that we are not rebels.” 

Even as she spoke I could see from my couch the black eagle 
spread on the ample yellow folds of the Austrian standard rapidly 
running up the staff over the main gateway. She gave a laugh. 

“Otherwise,” she continued, “we should be treated as holding 
with the revolution. Poor Miklos, faithful servant! His old 
legs have much ado to keep up now with Austrian loyalty, now 
with Hungarian patriotism; for woe would indeed betide us were 
the Kossuthists to find us with the abominated emblem waving 
over our land. But we have other colours ready against such 
time when they appear on the scene. I think I had almost 
rather risk Austrian severity than Hungarian vengeance, but I 
own to you that my chief object is to avoid giving offence to 
either side. I should have had to relegate you in haste to your 
hospitable quarters, were it a body of our patriots that now 
threatens a visit at Komjath,” she added with a smile, “for to 
find a white-coated monster in our immediate circle would brand 
us traitors of the deepest dye.” 

As she spoke, the rumour had drawn nearer; the clink and 
tramping of the column, and a melancholy chant, rising and 
falling to the measure of the men’s pace, no doubt by order and 
for lack of more stirring music, resounded in the courtyard and 
past the Castle windows. 

“ Little mamma,” cried the boy in German, “the soldiers are 
going by.” And in truth there seemed to be no sign of their 
halting. 

“Thank God!” said the lady fervently. 

But the little Count presently whispered in great excitement— 

“Oh, no, there are some riding-men in green—oflicers—that 
stop. Little mamma, they are coming in!” 

My hostess took up her work again with admirable composure ; 
and a moment later the old steward, a bleached look of terror 
on his face, introduced four or five officers, who strode in, 
arrogantly, cap on head, and cast angry looks around. 

The Countess rose with her usual dignity. But the senior 
officer, who seemed to be a brigadier, broke out at once, in rasping 
and incorrect German. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he inquired without the 
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slightest formula of courtesy. “My scouts report that the 
Imperial flag only appeared on this house on the approach of our 
troops. Is this another hidden nest of revolutionists ?” 

As soon as she was allowed to speak, the Countess in her firm 
and quiet voice briefly explained the situation of the household. 
Meanwhile, the Russian’s suspicious eyes fell upon me in my 
corner by the window-sill, and his lowering countenance cleared. 

Lying at my ease in the family circle, propped up on cushions, 
with a half-finished bowl of broth by my side, I was personal and 
sufficient evidence that an Imperial officer was not looked upon 
in the house as an enemy. 

After exchanging a few words with me, the brigadier pro- 
fessed himself content with the state of affairs at Komjath, and 
he and his party, assuming a less hostile manner, drank down 
with bearish heartiness a few glasses of the Arak which had been, 
as a matter of course, brought up for their refreshment. One of 
them unceremoniously refilled a pocket-flask out of the decanter. 

During that time the little Count, somewhat reassured, had 
stepped up to one of the officers, and looking into his hairy face 
with artless interest, stretched forth an audacious little hand 
towards the gilded hilt of his curved sabre. 

“ Wouldst thou like to see it work?” queried the savage in 
bad German, with a loud though not ill-natured laugh. And he 
forthwith drew the weapon from the scabbard and struck with 
a knowing sweep at the nearest thing, a dainty little Vernis 
Martin table which stood at the Countess’s elbow. It was cloven 
in halves; the Countess could scarcely repress a shriek, and the 
boy burst into a roar of mingled anger and fear. 

Charmed, however, with his own pleasantry, which his com- 
panions had witnessed approvingly — 

“Here, young master,” exclaimed the giant, awkwardly 
fumbling in his pocket. From this receptacle he produced a slab 
of chocolate, which he placed on the palm of his hand, and with 
the same weapon cut it into several bits, thereby showing a new 
kind of dexterity. ‘Here, take and cry no more.” There were 
dried blood-stains on the blade. 

“Thank you,” said the Countess, sweeping hurriedly forward, 
to forestall her son’s indignant refusal; and taking the chocolate 
from the cossack’s grimy fingers, “Iss, Paulchen,” she said with 
a compelling look. 

But the child passionately resisted; and, very much amused, 
the detestable crew took their departure with what no doubt they 
considered a good grace. 

“Your presence here to-day has saved us from worse,” said the 
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Countess, with her sweet calm smile, as I too, with youthful heat, 
began to inveigh against the behaviour of our allies, and lament 
the damage they had caused. “There are ghastly tales of the 
indignities these people have heaped on Magyar households.” 

It pleases me to think that what she said was indeed the 
fact; that my presence that day was a protection to her and 
hers; for it was through the same circumstance—her heavenly 
goodness to a sick lad—that destruction hovered over her whole 
household but a little while after. 

In due course we heard the welcome sound of the last Russian’s 
departure. Not long afterwards the westerly breeze brought 
to our ears the first booms of gun-fire in the direction of Comorn, 
where another general engagement was developed. These 
terrible whispers of destruction lasted many hours. 

After dusk the unfortunate house was again filled with troops 
—Honveds this time. At that hour, happily, being still but a 
poor invalid, 1 was once again in my bed among the sick and 
wounded. It was the luck of war that there were at the time 
actually more Hungarians in this extempore hospital than others, 
for the defeated Kossuthists were not in a mood to treat with 
leniency a house that harboured too many Imperials. 

During the short glimpse we had of these visitors, I trembled 
for our benefactress; I little wotted then that if the Magyar, 
defeated, baffled, and thirsting for vengeance, was to be dreaded, 
the Magyar exulting in triumph would prove more sinister still. 

The chief of the party that visited the Castle—an enormous 
man with matted black whiskers, loathly elf-locks, and dirty 
bandages hiding half a face one could not find it in one’s heart to 
desire a fuller view of—entered upon the dim silence of the 
infirmary with a brooding air and a vast deal of unnecessary 
clangour, accompanied by several lantern-bearers. He passed 
from bed to bed, cynically prodding every man with the tip of 
his scabbard and questioning him in Hungarian. On those who 
could but falter their replies in German, he bestowed a curse 
and an ominous glower of his solitary eye. 

One of our melancholy company, a Russian who had been very 
feeble all day, was found to be dead; him the colonel spurned 
with his foot, and the carcase was forthwith carried away. 

But, apparently the account given by the Hungarian wounded 
of their treatment at Komjath was sufficiently favourable, for the 
truculent intruder at last went out without further action, only 
stopping a moment over my bed to examine me with a malevolent 
grin. 

Here the visitation ended; and then, for the second time in the 
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same day, did my dear lady’s charity—bestowed for no ulterior 
reason, but solely through the sweet promptings of her woman’s 
heart—conjure misfortune from her home. 

“And so,” thought I, “it must always be; here can neither 
Magyar nor Imperialist ever find aught but to praise and bless.” 
Alas! I was young in those days, and knew not how much lower 
than the beast man may sink when his passions are unchained in 
prolonged internecine war. 

For two days matters went according to ordinary routine ; the 
hours that I could bear to be up and dressed were most blissfully 
spent by me in the Countess’s company. It was natural enough 
that by this time, boy-like, I should have fallen deeply in love 
with her ; a worshipping, distant love, content to feast on kind 
looks and gentle words, to treasure the memory of a smile or of 
the touch of a motherly hand. 

But on the third morning no one came to fetch me as 
usual, And then I was left, day after day, to drag out 
their weary length from morn till night, in the melancholy 
surroundings of the hospital room—this with a sore heart 
and wondering, at first; by-and-by with secret ungrateful 
revilings. 

The Countess passed daily through the ward as usual, but 
only addressed a few gentle, indifferent queries and remarks 
to me; the usual attendants brought me food and helped me to 
dress. 

“She is tired of me,” I thought. “Of course it becomes a 
bore in the end to have a miserable invalid to dance attendance 
upon for so many hours a day. She is tired of me, and now I am 
to be dropped. Why first be so kind to be now so cruel! Why 
not let me die when I was so near death!” I lay outside my 
camp bed and hugged my injuries in true boy fashion. 

At length, about the fifth day, there came a rumour among 
the patients—I can hardly say whence it originated—a grin of 
exultation spread from one wan, swarthy Hungarian face to 
another all round the ward, while the few Imperials feigned a 
mighty indifference. 

There had been some great Hungarian victories; Kossuth now 
held the whole land indeed; the National Cause triumphed. 
When I was being dressed during the day, I rose giddily from my 
bed, a sudden sense of fury and impotency filling my poor weak 
frame. The revolutionists triumphant, and I—I of the gallant 
Chevau-legers—reduced to this! 

A few jocular but not ill-meant taunts—for common sufferings 
ever tend to fill the chasm of antipathy—were thrown at me 
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by grinning rebels as I passed their beds. At the door I 
fell upon the old steward, who was just entering with food and 
wine. 

“ Are these news true?” I cried, incautiously. 

The old man looked at me angrily, and motioned me back. I 
read such terror in his looks—though he had always seemed so 
craven a body in my foolish eyes that I had hitherto made rather 
a joke of him to the Countess and her children—that I re- 
turned to my bed; and, as I sat on the edge of it, a miserable 
object enough, with feeble legs dangling, longing to be up and 
doing, or, at any rate, back with my hostess to preside in her 
councils with valuable advice, there came into the room the 
youngest child laden with a big basket full of fruit. 

It had been the custom of the mother to send her little ones 
from time to time to bring the “ poor sick soldiers” such dainties 
as she had to give, so I was not astonished at sight of the small 
messenger. <A pretty creature she was, not more than five years 
old, but bold as a bantam, with a mischievous dark face from 
which shone out dark hazel eyes as bright as a hawk’s. With 
grave sweetness the little maid distributed her burden. 

When she came to the officer’s couch—that was mine—with a 
broad smile she drew herself up, tapped her heels together, and 
made the smartest military salute. All eyes were fixed on her, 
and there was an answering smile on most of the suffering faces. 
None but myself, however, took in the message which the child, 
well-drilled beforehand, delivered in French. 

“Monsieur l’officier,” she said, in quaintly precise accents, 
“ne faites pas l’étonné, mais prenez du fruit; et trouvez moyen 
daller bientdt dans le long corridor ot vous attend madame ma 
mere... . C’est un secret,” she added, handing me the basket. 
Then she made another salute and went away laughing. 

By-and-by, leaving my companions in sickness engaged upon 
their afternoon refection, I made my way with a natural air from 
the ward, and downstairs to the long, cool corridor whither the 
rendezvous called me. 

In the dark recess of a small passage leading to some unused 
apartments I found my hostess. She stretched out her hand to 
me, and—I don’t know why—tears rose to my eyes. 

“ What must you have thought of our strange discourtesy these 
last days?” she said, in a melancholy voice, ‘hardly raised 
above a whisper. ‘It has not been our wont, I assure you, to 
treat honourable guests thus—but, alas, my friend, it was as 
much for your sake as for our own. I have been denounced— 
denounced by one of my own people, a girl to whom I have 
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been as a mother . . . but let that pass. She has a lover in the 
Kossuth ranks, and, as I say, I have been denounced as an 
Imperialist. And that, you know, for a full-blooded Hungarian, 
on Hungarian soil, is the deepest treachery.” 

She gave a faint smile and paused. I remembered the dark 
damsel of the vindictive eyes with growing anticipation of evil. 

“Surely, surely,” I cried, “it was not because of your heavenly 
goodness to me !” 

“ Hush!” she whispered, “not so loud! God alone knows how 
many spies I may now have in my household.” Then she added 
with exquisite simplicity, “Believe me I do not regret the little 
I have done for you; it has been a sore grief for me to have 
to neglect my guest. But I am standing, as it were, on a 
voleano. The Nationalists are victorious on every side, and tales 
have come to us that they are as unsparing as they are swift in 
their reprisals. We would have sought safety in flight—I and 
my little ones and our good Miklos—for two days we have 
watched our chance—but the servants were also on the watch ; we 
dared not.” 

“ Perhaps,” I stammered in horror, “ when I deliver this place 
from my presence, the cause of irritation will be gone, this 
senseless animosity against you will die of itself. And, you know, 
most gracious lady, it is my duty to try and rejoin the colours as 
soon.as ever this cursed weakness allows me to make the attempt.” 

“ Alas,” she said, “and if you do I shall be but doubly convicted 
of guilt, accused of encompassing your escape.” 

I heard her in an anguish of perplexity. I had been looking 
forward to the instant when I could, with the barest chance of 
success, make a bold try to reach the nearest Austrian outposts, 
for one recurring burden in my long spells of reflection was the 
dread of any appearance to have tarried too long from the duties 
of the field. But how could I risk bringing fresh misfortune upon 
that noble lady to whom, albeit most innocently, I had already 
been the cause of so much anxiety. 

She, herself, made no attempt to dissuade me from what I had 
termed my duty. The generosity of her silence smote me to the 
heart. I took my resolve, and, as I kissed her hand— 

“At least then,” I whispered earnestly, “I shall be near you, 
whatever betide.” 

She looked at me—great gawky lad that I was—as a mother 
might, and said, quietly — 

“We are in God’s hand; but at least you are warned. You 


understand. And now you must go, for this, too, is dangerous to 
both of us.” 
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Again I kissed her hand and left her. As I emerged from 
the shade into the light of the great windows at the turning 
of the passage, I came face to face with the very girl to whom 
I imputed the base ingratitude of denouncing her mistress. 
She was in the act of drawing on her shoes. 

I started back with an instant flash of conviction that we had 
noiselessly been tracked to our secret interview, and was appalled 
at the thought of the capital this creature’s malice could, under 
the circumstances, make of our innocent conversation. 

She dropped me an insolent, mocking curtsey, and went by, 
rapping her heels, without a word. The look in her eyes was 
this time tr'umphant in its hatred. 

Heavy of heart, I re-entered the sickly atmosphere of the ward 
which, as matters stood, was already much like a prison to me, 
weighing in the uneven balance of a sick man’s mind the pros 
and cons of a dilemma, the most trying perhaps to a soldier that 
can be conceived. But the problem, as far as I was concerned, 
was rudely solved that day. 

Early in the sultry afternoon there came without a great clatter 
of hoofs and trailing scabbards; and vigorous Teremtete’s, with 
other Hungarian expletives bursting from the new-comers, testified 
fully to the horsemen’s nationality even before an under-officer 
of hussars tramped into the room and placed a sentry at the door, 
after which it was patent that I and my fellow Imperials were to 
regard ourselves as prisoners. 

Later on there floated in through the open window the blare of 
military bands, distant at first, then nearer and nearer till it sounded 
in the court of honour itself, amid an extraordinary noise and 
confusion which presently spread throughout the whole mansion. 

Although no information could be drawn from the taciturn 
hussar, who, with his drawn sabre on his knee, sat on a bench 
near the door, smoking his red clay-pipe, it was easy to guess, of 
course, that the headquarters of some general had been transferred 
to Komjath. But what the gentry were about to produce such 
endless bustle, inside and out, such hammering and tramping, 
exercised my ingenuity in the extreme. 

The mystery thickened when at supper-time a note on official 
foolsceap was brought into the ward by a file of soldiers for 
“Cornet Ainsdale of the Royal-Imperial Chevau-legers,” which 
note requested his attendance within half-an-hour in the dining- 
hall “ by request of the Lady of Komjath.” 

“By order of General Nagy-Sandor,” said the soldier who 
handed me the missive, as I looked up amazed. 

With the calmness born of immediate emergency, and feeling 
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the eyes of all my comrades fixed curiously upon me, I rose from 
my usual recumbent position, made a deliberate toilet, and 
donned the damning white coat which I had thrown off in 
the heat of the day. Then, without a word, I followed my 
guard. 

The house was now as busy as an ant-hill, swarming with men 
in all conceivable semi-military accoutrements, bearing peaceably 
enough dishes, napery or baskets of wine, and driving the dis- 
tracted maids hither and thither, some with curses, others with 
laughter and cavalier gallantry. 

On the threshold of the dining-room I stopped amazed; in 
truth it was a strange sight. The walls were hung with green 
branches and scarves of the Hungarian colours. The great 
centre table, spread as for a banquet, was laden with magnificent 
silver plate, which (as I learned since) had been fished up for the 
occasion from a safe hiding-place at the bottom of the well. The 
room, brilliantly illuminated, was filled with Honved officers of 
every rank; a few in the decent regular Hungarian uniform, the 
majority attired, after the melodramatic manner cherished by the 
revolutionary leaders, in long blue coats tightly compassed by 
tricolour scarves, high boots, chained and spurred, broad felt 
hats almost covered by fluttering green or blue plumes, 
pistols in their belts, and enormous cavalry sabres trailing 
at their heels. 

In the midst of this unseemly throng I presently distinguished 
the white dresses of the children, and the Countess herself, a 
patch of darkness, among so much garish colour, in her long 
mourning robes. 

The little ones were clinging to her skirts, too frightened, it 
seemed, even to cry. The boy, his small sunburnt face puckered 
into a scowl of defiance, stood by her side, and she now and again 
passed her hand, as if unconsciously, over the short black stubble 
of his cropped head. She was engaged in earnest intercourse 
with two officers whose backs were turned to me. A kind of 
circle was formed round the group, and the cold thought suddenly 
struck me that she looked as though standing on her trial. My 
guards stopped just inside the room, waiting for an order to 
approach, and I was able to watch undisturbed. 

There was a stillness in the room, a stillness most impressive 
where so many were gathered together. All looks were bent upon 
the Countess, and her voice, delicate, refined, and strangely 
controlled, alone broke the silence. Every word fell from her 
lips as clear as a drop of water; by her eyes alone I guessed 
there was deadly mischief afoot; they were dark with anguish, 
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yet they never wavered in their earnest fixing of him who seemed 
chief of the band—a burly brute of most doubtful and unsavoury 
mien, and more theatrical even than the rest in magnitude of 
sash, spurs, and feathers. 

When she ceased he cleared his throat, spat on the polished 
floor, and began to address her in judicial, deliberate tones, 
preserving, as he spoke, the same easy insolent attitude, half 
resting on his sword, one foot negligently crossed over the other. 
My young blood—the little that the Valkyrie’s buckshot had left 
in me—boiled in my veins. I would gladly have given it all to be 
able to strike that ruffian’s face as he stood in his idiotic frippery 
before this high-born lady, so noble in her bearing, so touching 
in her young widowhood, so beautiful, and so helpless with her 
children around her. 

I could make no sense of his words, but I noted how now and 
then she shook her head in indignant denial. As she interrupted 
him at length he brutally raised his voice and bore down her dis- 
claimers by sheer strength of lung; and then he let fall a short 
sentence with unmistakable intent. At this there passed, even 
to my seeing, who could make nothing of it all, a wave of strong 
emotion through the whole throng of listeners. 

The Countess recoiled, her pale face blanched to lividness ; 
and with a gesture I have never forgotten, gathered all her 
children with both arms into the sweep of her wide skirts, as if 
she would shut out the horror from their ears. 

The general laughed loudly, and wheeling round caught sight 
of me as I still stood motionless between my two attendants in a 
frenzy of mute rage, which only an imminent sense of the necessity 
of self-control enabled me to conceal. 

He looked at me keenly for a moment, then in harsh German : 


“Young man,” he asked, “ how long have you served under the 
black-and-yellow ?” 


**Six months,” I said. 

“You are English ?” 

“T am so.” 

“ Yet the English, I am told, hold for the free Magyar against 
the accursed Austrian.” 

This I would have denied, but he cut me short sharply. 

“See here, young sir, cast your lot with us and your sword will 
be at once given back to you, and with it the glorious tricolour 
sash. Our side is winning and will soon have swept the invaders 
north, west, and south. You will not be the first—ha, you 
refuse!”—I had not spoken, but I suppose my face was eloquent 
enough—‘“then take your chance. Please yourself. We want 
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officers for exchange—or retaliation. And retaliation, just at 
present, is the most likely,” he added, thrusting his ugly face close 
to mine with an offensive and significant grin, “for by to-day’s 
news there has been more hanging of patriots in Haynau’s lines. 
And now, since it is our wish, on this festive day, to gratify our 
gracious hostess, who, we understand, loves an Austrian better 
than her own people, you will please to conduct her to the supper 
table.” 

Thereupon he bellowed forth some order, on which there was a 
general and noisy move towards the board. 

Before he left me, the triumphant brigand said three words to 
one of my escort, who for the remainder of the night shadowed me 
with silent pertinacity. 

The Countess, whose side I immediately sought, mechanically 
took my arm and moved with me to the vacant seats which seemed 
left for us. As I sat down my eyes wandered vaguely round the 
table, and marked the children’s little heads, in different degrees 
of proximity to their plates, amidst a group of boyish-looking 
officers who were laughing and joking with them, kindly enough 
it must be said. These were at the end, where the juniors of this 
strange party had collected together. Higher up were less 
pleasant countenances, hairy and savage, out of which many 
menacing pairs of eyes were directed towards us. Then, suddenly, 
as my gaze came nearer home, I saw for the first time the guest 
who had taken the place of honour on the general’s right. I was 
transfixed. There could be no mistaking that face: the vision- 
face that had hovered in the darkness of the Apali woods. 

Although I remained staring at her with a stupefaction which 
in my weak state I was long in overcoming, the young woman— 
the lady I should say, for there was no mistaking her high-bred 
status, from her composed bearing and refinement under her semi- 
masculine garb—took no notice of me, but carried on a detached 
conversation with the ‘general, casting, however, ever and anon, 
a hard look or a cruel smile on my neighbour. And the repast 
proceeded, noisily on the officers’ side, in absolute silence on ours. 

At length my hostess spoke. She had sat up to this, staring at 
her untouched plate; but now she turned her eyes upon her 
children, and then upon the woman who had usurped her place at 
the head of the table, with a long, agonised gaze. The latter met 
the look with unflinching hardness, and the Countess sighed as if 
awaking from a dream. 

“ And that is my sister!” she said to me with tragic simplicity. 
Then with her eyes looking as it were into the future—those deep 
blue eyes, whose beauty was in their sweetness, unlike the haughty 
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Amazon’s opposite, which were hard and brilliant as a hawk’s—she 
added— 

“And it may be said, in days to come, when this fearful war is 
a thing of the past, that a defenceless woman and her children 
were tortured and put to death by people of her own race, through 
the betrayal of her sister.” 


“Great God! Impossible! I cannot believe it,” I stammered 
aghast. 

As I spoke a thin smile flickering on the red lips of my 
Valkyrie, showed that, for all her indifferent airs, she was keenly 
observant of us both. She suddenly leaned forward and fixed me 
with her burning eyes, and changing her speech to German, 
which she spoke with a singular hiss, abruptly addressed me. 

“Believe it, Herr Lieutenant, believe it, for it may very well 
be! And if it be your own fate to survive, pray repeat the tale 
far and wide!” 

There fell a dead silence upon the guests as she uttered these 
words, and all eyes were directed towards our end. The incredible 
cold-bloodedness of her speech, the insolence of her gaze, the sense 
of being watched, stung me from my bewilderment into a show of 
expostulation. 

“Tt is a hard thing to believe,” said I hotly; “the Hungarians 
are merciless enemies—I have experienced it myself—but they are 
after all soldiers, civilised men, not savages, to murder women and 
torture babes.” 

She answered with bitter emphasis— 

“So are you Imperials, soldiers, civilised men, not savages, by 
your account; but you flog Italian and Hungarian women—that 
is not torture! You hang patriots, who fight for freedom and 
rights—that is not murder! Unable to meet us heart to heart, 
under the fair sun, upon your own strength, you hound up all 
our rapacious neighbours against us; and these not being yet 
sufficient to give you victory, you call to your aid tribes of wild 
beasts from Russia. That is honourable, is it not? So, Herr 
Lieutenant, we must even fight in the way you taught us. Aye, 
believe it, believe it! For it is as true as that my betrothed, a 
noble Magyar fighting for his rights, has been strangled on 
Austrian gallows; as true as that I, a woman, took his place 
among soldiers and have been flogged by Austrian rods. You can 
tell your chief Haynau, if so it be that you live to return to him, 
what; you shall have seen, a high lady of the land,’—pointing to 
the Countess—“ because she has been proved traitress to her 
country, hanged at her own gates, yes, and her children, too, that 
a brood of traitors may not live! Tell him that, Herr Lieutenant, 
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and assure him that there is not a house now, not a corner of our 
country where treachery, even in thought, can hide itself from 
Hungarian retribution ! ” 

Against this extraordinary tirade I could at first find no words. 
The Countess herself, her eyes fixed with an indescribable expression 
upon her sister’s face, remained dumb, as if realising all the use- 
lessness of argument. 

“ And yet,” I retorted at last, still making a faltering effort at 
expostulation, “you interceded in the woods near Comorn to save 
me from the scythe. It is to your womanly instinct of pity——” 

The contemptuous smile that curled her lips froze the eager 
words upon my tongue. In bantering tones she spoke— 

“Oh, it was you, young sir, indeed? And I interceded, say 
you? You really flatter yourself! No, no, my pretty officer, I 
thought you were despatched—that my escopette had done its 
work. I merely told the man ’twould be useless, and would spoil 
a pretty corpse!” There was a loud burst of laughter on this 
humorous sally at my discomfiture. “But maybe,” she added 
with much significance, “ you will lose nothing.” 

Then the Valkyrie rose and addressed her comrades with a few 
ringing sentences in her own tongue. Her words suddenly raised 
a hellish enthusiasm among them, and all at once every man 
sprang to his feet, hastily filling brimmers of the blood-red wine. 
And, with the clatter of swords drawn and chairs cast away, 
there rose within the room a thundering “ Eljen Kossuth!” 
which was instantly echoed from outside, where presently 
the band blared forth in brassy tones the Kossuth March. 
Thereupon, with spontaneous accord, the feasters’ raucous voices 
took up the chant with much brandishing of swords and dashing 
of glasses. 

Those who have not witnessed Hungarian enthusiasm cannot 
realise its truly demoniacal frenzy. Through all this uproar 
pierced the high-pitched shrieks of the children, who, profiting by 
the confusion, escaped from their captors to run once more into 
their mother’s arms. 

To me, choking with indignation, yet held down by bodily 
weakness and the helplessness of circumstance, the scene was a 
very nightmare; and that feeling was not a little increased when 
I noted, as I moved away to remain by the side of the Countess 
and her piteous little bodyguard when she tremblingly sought a 
distant corner, that the sentry, whom I had forgotten, still 
followed me about, close and silent like a shadow. Then I seem 
to have lost the exact consciousness of all that followed; but 
by-and-by, blindly seeking fresh air at the open window, I became 
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aware in the moonlight of many carriages rumbling into the 
great courtyard, and the band just outside the hall began to 
play dance music. When I turned round once more I verily 
believed for a moment that delirium had again overtaken me. 

The banquet hall had become a ball-room, and a number of 
couples were already swirling to the measures of a heart-stirring 
waltz; the ladies in lowest and gayest of ball-dresses, each 
displaying in some manner and most conspicuously the red-green- 
white of Nationalist sympathy, resting white-gloved hands and 
bare arms on the dirty, worn tunics of the officers. 

A young hussar lieutenant, who had just halted beside me, 
smiling his delight with gleaming white teeth under his black 
moustache, laughed openly at my stricken countenance, and said, 
in excellent English— 

“Ts this not, sir, an exquisite attention of our general to so 
many people,who, likely, must die to-morrow? Makinga pleasure 
of the muster! A good muster, you see. All right-thinking 
neighbours have been ordered to attend. How much is patriotism, 
how much fear—ah, how much love for the dance? Well, dum 
vivimus, vivamus. It might almost be taken as our National 
motto. If you, sir, were even a Viennese (let alone Hungarian) 
instead of a cool Englishman, invalid though you be, you would 
have enough fresh life put into you by this music to make you 
dance till dawn. I love Englishmen though,” he added, as he 
prepared with his panting partner to plunge once more into the 
maze. “Iam sorry to see you here, and not of us. Well, the 
fortune of war!” and he whirled away from me. 

Presently, among the gyrating couples, the Countess herself, 
half carried on the arm of the Honved general, passed close 
in front, her dainty black satin slippers following bravely 
enough the piercing measures of the waltz, in time with the worn- 
out high boots and the silver spurs; but on her face was none of 
the glow that lit up almost every other cheek; the long-lashed 
eyelids were dropped; already she looked more like a corpse than 
a living being; already methought I saw the livid rope mark on 
that fair throat, and the blood curdled in my veins. 

A Danse Macabre of victim and murderer! And again the 
word, Fear, so carelessly dropped by the hussar, Fear, antiphon of 
Patriotism, came to my mind; how many here present had not 
that grim spectre at the back of their gaiety ? 

The devoted victim of the morrow had passed through the arms 
of some half dozen of the chiefs, for ladies were in a minority at 
this expiatory funeral ball, and she still maintained a brave bear- 
ing, dimly hoping, perhaps (though a faint resource indeed), to 
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awaken some chivalrous pity in these savages by her undaunied 
mien, when, through the open windows, over the swinging 
measures of music, came the sound of a tearing gallop on the 
stone bridge; there was a sharp call, a loud word of command, 
the music stopped suddenly, and presently, as in the hall the 
dancing couples halted and separated, an officer of hussars 
entered, covered with dust and begrimed with sweat, who in a 
peremptory voice demanded the general. And when the latter 
advanced and tore open the proffered dispatch, the new-comer 
looked around with astonished and displeased countenance on the 
scene of unseasonable revelry. 

The message, brief as it seemed, was evidently pregnant with 
meaning. The general called up his staff around him, a rapid 
consultation ensued, and several officers forthwith disappeared 
to carry out orders. Nothing more was now heard in the hall 
but the buckling of belts, low-voiced comments of the men, 
whispered words of the ladies as they withdrew to different 
corners. I saw my blue hussar, making a low bow to the 
Countess, who had retreated to the further end of the room, 
where she was again surrounded by her children, address a few 
words to her, upon which she disappeared behind a group of her 
guests. And presently he passed me without looking at me; but 
stooping to pick up his fur busby left in a corner of the window, 
said again in English— 

“Sir, keep out of sight if you can—best wishes; farewell.” 

After which with admirable swagger he went to seek his post. 

By this time, in the courtyard, the clarions sounded their 
panting peals, whilst in the village hard by the graver notes of 
the cavalry trumpets called to boot and saddle. And shortly— 
for the Hungarian levies were disciplined enough when fighting 
was at hand—some three battalions of foot were steadily arrayed 
under the silyer moonlight in the wide court of honour; further 
away, in the night, was heard the champing of horses in long 
lines ; still further, down the road rattled and rumbled the 
ordnance train already on the move. 

At last, besides the guests, the prisoners and my motionless 
warder, there remained none in the room but the Valkyrie (I 
could never think of her by any other name) and the beplumed 
volunteer general. To him, at one time, she spoke inquiringly, 
pointing with marked significance in the direction of her sister. 
I guessed the ferocious. question. But the man, all engrossed 
by the present juncture, merely looked round unseeingly, and 
his eyes reverted to the papers in his hand. At that moment 
yet another messenger entered the hall, a peasant of the plains in 
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the white smock of his class, who had that to announce which 
made the general start in anger and hurriedly seek his charger. 

The last to leave us was the Valkyrie. She stood still some 
moments and looked round pensively at the white group of women 
in the distant end; then, reluctantly, she walked away with 
clanking spurs. 

A few moments later, from the dark masses of men gathered in 
front of the Castle, rose, like the firing of a powder train ending 
in explosion, the soaring ‘‘ Hljen” of the Nationalists, as the 
general galloped past the ranks with the usual words of patriotic 
exultation. And in ten minutes, to the blood-stirring strains of 
the Rakoczy March, the partisan force had marched forth on its 
way to annihilation. For this was the dawn of the 23rd of July, 
1849, when the long spell of fitful Hungarian victories was broken 
by the first successful surprise action on our side, completed by 
Russian pursuit. 

In the Castle of Komjath, as the twilight of returning day 
warmed from silver to gold, none were left but the sick and the 
serving-women as before, together with the gaily attired ladies 
who had been ordered to attend the dance, and who now waited 
for their carriages—waited in vain, for all horses and coachmen 
had been impressed by the guerilla. Even the sentry placed over 
my precious body with such strict injunctions had been unable to 
resist the wild cheering, and was no doubt now tramping with 
his comrades and eagerly scenting the fight from afar. 

In the house there was all but complete silence. Just as the 
sun “in his splendour” peered at us over the hill-top between 
two poplar-trees, dazzling our tired eyes, yet greeting them as a 
joyous omen, there rolled through the window on the wing of the 
breeze the distant boom of cannon, and, not many minutes later, 
the faint crepitation of musketry varied at times by the more 
formal rattle of volleys. And we knew that the momentous 
struggle had begun. 

Some of the women were on their knees. 

Still in her corner the Countess sat apart and silent, with her 
youngest child on her knee, watching the others as they slept on 
the sofa. As for me, as I noted the great blue circles of ex- 
haustion under her eyes, and the stamp of the terrible strain on 
her drawn features, cold shivers of impotent fury ran the length 
of my spine. With what fervour I yearned for bodily strength, 
for a sturdy horse with which to meet on fair terms, sword in 
hand, our insolent victors of an hour ago! 

In such outer stillness and inner turmoil of thought—varied 
for me at least, for I believe I was at moments light-headed, by 
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intervals of dreaminess—did the morning pass away. Out of this 
state of things we were awakened by returning commotion in the 
outer world. I was glued to my chair by weakness; but I 
remember that, as the sound of horses neared the house, the 
Countess started to her feet and with the crying child in her arms 
ran to the baleony. There was a ghastly look of renewed terror 
on her face; but after she had peered out for a moment under 
her slender jewelled hand, it suddenly changed to one of over- 
powering joy. 

And presently clanging military footsteps resounded again at 
the door. A burly major of Uhlans entered with an adjutant. 
The two men stood one moment on the threshold staring angrily 
at the unsparing display of the rebel tricolour and the signs of 
recent festiveness in the room, and next the Major was towering in 
front of my chair, eyeing me with an appalling look, and severely 
demanding an explanation concerning the presence of an Imperial 
officer amidst such surroundings. 

I rose by a desperate effort, with a sickly attempt at cavalry 
smartness ; but the change of posture was fatal and I slid down 
on the parquet floor. After this I recollect nothing for that day, 
except noticing in one returning glimmer of consciousness, as I 
was escorted away, that the body of the grey-headed steward— 
already some hours dead to judge from his limply pendent feet— 
was swinging under the gateway, and that five noosed ropes, 
still awaiting their burdens, dangled side by side from the same 
beam. 

The posthumous testimony of the faithful old servant corrobo- 
rating what to a regular soldier must have seemed at first an 
utterly incredible tale, no doubt saved the Countess from many 
unmerited troubles at the hands of her very saviours. 

But saviours they really proved. A few days later came the 
news of the incomprehensible surrender at Vilagos; that sudden 
betrayal of the indomitable Hungarian army by Girgey—Géorgey 
already traitor to his King, traitor in the end to his own chosen 
side—which put an end to the National movement. 

Then began, as we all know, the period of ruthless and injudi- 
cious Austrian persecution which for so many years kept alive a 
burning hatred between the two nations. 

It was, however, with a feeling that “ poetical” justice had had 
its course in one case at least, that I learned soon after my return 
to duty that Nagy-Sandor and his staff—among which was the 
partisan general who had ordered the Death-Dance festivities at 
Komjath—had been hanged with little ceremony by General 
Haynau soon after the fall of Comorn. 
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All this is matter of history. What still appertains to the 
present relation is the influence of that far-off incident on the 
course of my life. 

The chain was reconnected only some seventeen years later, in 
that well-known year of happy forgiveness and reconciliation, 
when the Kaiser was at last crowned King of Hungary, in his 
Hungarian capital. I had just left the service, the immediate 
cause of this change being an unexpected succession to the Bycross 
estate. Now, although the event was welcome enough, there was 
in my thoughts an undercurrent of sadness at leaving for ever the 
old regiment in which I had served almost a score of years and 
which was none the less glorious, indeed was almost all the 
dearer to me, for that most of its later service had been associated 
with defeat. 

Before returning to England, on my way back from Pesth, 
strangely impressed with the barbaric splendours of the corona- 
tion, more especially with the marvellous sight of the Magyars’ 
enthusiasm in their restored loyalty to their King, I yielded to an 
irresistible desire to re-visit the nefarious neighbourhood of 
Comorn. Riding at leisure, master of my own time, I wended my 
way from the Apali woods through the rich and peaceful land of 
Neutra, and pushed as far as the well-remembered strategic 
bridge of Komjath. 

Over its sounding stones I passed once more and reined in to 
contemplate the scene. Just the same despite the lapse of years, 
save for a more prosperous appearance. In the court of honour, 
amid the heavy laden rose-trees near the walls, fluttered the white 
dress of a lady attended by maids in the bright national costume— 
the whole land at that time was airing its national jubilation. 

I boldly entered, and to my question whether the Countess still 
lived at the Castle— 

“There is the gracious lady herself,’ answered the gate- 
keeper reverentially. He took my horse, and I advanced hat in 
hand. 

Although much aged in face, she was still alert and beautiful, 
and I knew her at once. But she, of course, could not recognise 
in the mature Rittmeister who, unannounced, was thus invading 
her ground, the callow boy that in the old distressful days a 
Russian ambulance had dropped at her door; she eyed me with 
courteous inquiry. 

“Can the Countess,” I asked, “in these times of fraternal 
reconciliation, recall to mind a certain great ball at Castle 
Komjath, where one Cornet Ainsdale, so nearly the cause of 
irreparable mischief, had the honour to attend ?” 
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Before the end of my phrase the look of polite affability in the 
lady’s eyes had given place to amazement and pleasure. She 
dropped the gathered roses with a joyful exclamation and extended 
both her hands. 

And thus for the second time I found myself the guest of 
Komjath; and again, though under no precarious conditions, I 
remained a long while; and when I left I bore away with me one 
of that warm-hearted household to connect for ever the variegated 
past with the happy present—Luise, the little dark-eyed 
messenger of yore. But this is forestalling. 

As we walked towards the entrance, talking of course of the 
dramatic days of old, there appeared in the distance a slender 
young woman who rode with admirable grace a long-tailed black 
horse. 

“ Does Major Ainsdale,” asked my hostess, mimicking my words 
of self-introduction, “ recollect a very tiny child who passed most 
of that night of emotion in her mother’s arms, little conscious of 
being so near death on the gallows? There she comes—Luise.” 

But, when I looked under the new-comer’s felt hat, I nearly 
called aloud. There was before my eyes my Valkyrie again! 
The same oval face with its ardent pallor, the same lustrous dark 
eyes which so long had haunted my memory. The same, yet not 
the same. For, as smiling and blushing, the rider acknowledged 
our introduction, the image of the set, revengeful Amazon of my 
recollections melted for ever into a radiant vision of sweet and 
timid maidenhood, and I have never seen it again these thirty years 
until it was evoked again by the transient flash of the matchlight. 

My hostess read my thoughts instantly. 

“Luise reminds you of someone else,” she exclaimed. “ Ah! 
it will please you no doubt to meet again the original,” she added 
laughingly, “ who lives with us, and is here now—fresh returned 
from the crowning festivities at Pesth.” 

I looked at her amazed, hardly realising amidst the fresh 
memories of the surroundings the meaning of her words. 

When we moved into the great hall which I knew so well, we 
fonnd there a rather stout, middle-aged, good-natured, and cosy- 
looking woman, engaged in presiding over the afternoon coffee, 
and distributing good things to several young people in a most 
motherly manner. 

To this personage, in whom I could not trace the smallest like- 
ness to the relentless leader of men I had first seen by powder 
light, I was introduced by the Countess (with just a shadow of 
sly emphasis) as having been a witness of certain critical events 
in the terrible year. 
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I kissed her hand—that hand which would have tied the noose 
round her sister’s neck, and the children’s little innocent weasands 
—like a man in a dream; there was no connecting her with 
the beautiful and relentless Valkyrie of my boyish days. 

She was affable and apparently unconcerned, though during 
the course of the meal she paused once with the bread-knife half 
through the loaf she was slicing, gazing into void as if in a 
profound day-dream. 

It was only later, when she had stretched herself in an arm- 
chair and was puffing at a long Virginia, whilst the smallest 
grand-nephew, who was her special pet, sat on her broad lap and 
watched with delight the opal cloud issuing from her lips, that 
we fairly broached again the chapter of reminiscences. 

Opposite to us, the Countess, with her daughter by her side, 
was embroidering some piece of work in the now legalised and 
ubiquitous national tints, and smilingly listening to the fitfal talk. 

I mentioned, in time, to the retired Amazon the five ropes 
hanging under the portal—my last recollection of that eventful 
day. 

“Do you not wish,” I asked, “that you could efface those 
dreadful times from your memory, or at least do you not feel 
thankful that they are now buried so far away in the past?” 

For a while she answered nought, but musingly caressed the 
child’s fair hair whilst a wistful smile played on her lips. Then 
she drew a sigh deep from her heavy bosom, kissed the boy, and 
put him on his feet. 

“Ah!” she said with an effort, as if putting the thought aside, 
“JT was young then.” 

During the whole of my stay there the subject was never 
alluded to again. 
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On the Crack of Montaigne. 


Tue nooks and corners where great men of the past spent their 
lives quietly and thoughtfully often lie far enough from the 
beaten ways to provide the romantic tramp with a motive that he 
may need to excuse his singularity in faring on foot over a tract of 
country which lacks the kind of picturesqueness that would mark 
it out as territory to be annexed by the tourist sooner or later. 
Having found myself, almost unexpectedly, in the district of Michel 
de Montaigne after crossing the Double in Périgord, I reckoned that 
less than a day’s quiet walking would bring me to the village of 
St. Michel-Bonnefare—better known in the region as St. Michel- 
Montaigne (pronounced there Montagne, as the name was origi- 
nally spelt), close to the castle or manor where the contemplative 
Périgourdin gentleman was born, and where he wrote his 
‘Essays’ in a tower, of which he has left a detailed description. 
Then there was another lure: the battle-field of Castillon, a few 
miles farther south, where the heroic Talbot was slain, and where 
the cannon that fired the fatal stone announced the end of the 
feudal ages. We may travel over the whole world of literature 
without going beyond our house and garden: even the blind may 
read, and thus bring back to themselves the life of the past; but 
how the indolent mind is helped when spurred by the eye’s 
impressions! The eye awakens ideas that might otherwise sleep 
on for ever, by locking at scenes filled with the living interest of 
a Montaigne or a Talbot. 

I might have got to within four miles or thereabouts of the 
Castle of Montaigne by using the railroad that runs up the valley 
of the Lower Dordogne, but I preferred to start on foot from 
Montpont. This manner of travelling is very old-fashioned, but 
it will always possess a certain charm for two classes of people: 


) habitual vagabonds who beg and are freely accused of stealing, 


and the literary, artistic, antiquarian, or scientific vagabonds who 
take to tramping by fits and starts. The latter class being quite 
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incomprehensible to the rustic mind in Guyenne, are regarded by 
it with almost as much suspicion as the other. 

I started at the hour of seven in the morning, which the 
French—earlier risers than the English—think a late one for 
beginning the work of a summer day in the provinces. I will 
not say that the plain on which I now tramped for some miles 
was uninteresting, because all nature is interesting if we are 
only in the right mood to observe and be instructed; but to me 
it was dull, for I had been spoilt by much rambling in up and 
down country full of strong contrasts. Here I saw on each side 
of me wide expanses of field, with scarcely a hedge or tree, al} 
dotted with grazing cattle. Not a few of the animals were in the 
charge of muscular, aggressive dogs, that interpreted their duty 
too largely, and made themselves a nuisance. At intervals were 
patches of maize or pumpkins, or a bit of vineyard with a house 
hard by facing the road—a low ground-floor house solidly built, 
but its plainness unrelieved by the grace of a -vine-trellis or a 
climbing flower. By-and-by the land became somewhat hilly, and 
the pasturage changed gradually to open wood and heath, where 
the gorse was already gilding its summer green, and the bracken 
stood palm-like in purple deserts of heather. Then the ideas 
began to warm in the sunny silence, and I fear that I rejoiced in 
the sterility of the soil which had preserved the charm of free 
and untormented nature. 

When I reached the village-like town of Villefranche, I per- 
ceived a movement of men and women like that of bees around a 
hive. I chanced to arrive on the day of the local fair, when 
everybody expects to make some money, from the peasant pro- 
prietor or the métayer who brings in his corn or cattle, to the 
small shopkeeper who lives upon the agriculturist. I felt dis- 
posed to lunch at the grandest hotel in Villefranche, and a good 
woman whom I consulted on the subject led me through throngs 
of bartering peasants and cattle dealers, forests of horns, and by 
the upturned jaws of braying asses, until she stopped before an 
inn. There all was bustle and commotion. A swarm of women 
had been called in to help in anticipation of the crush, and they 
got in one another’s way, walked upon the cats’ tails, and raised 
the tumult of a boxing booth with the rattle of their tongues. 
All this was in the kitchen, but there was a side room in which 
a long table had been laid for the guests. I took a place at this 
rustic table @héte, and I had on each side of me and in front of 
me men in blouses who talked in patois or in French as the mood 
suited them. I had already perceived that as I drew nearer to 
Bordeaux, the southern dialect became more and more a jargon, 
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in which there were not only many French words but French 
phrases. These men in blouses were rough sons of the soil, but 
I soon gathered that some of them were very well off. In pro- 
vincial France, dress counts for very little as a sign of Fortune’s 
favour. There were men at the table whose burly forms and 
full-coloured faces were just what one would expect to see at a 
market dinner in an English country town; but their epicurean 
style of dealing lightly with each dish, so that the charm of 
variety might not be spoilt by a too hasty satisfaction of hunger, 
and the unanimity with which they asked for coffee at the close, 
marked a strong difference in habits and manners. Their polite- 
ness to me was almost excessive. As soon as the most jovial 
member of the company—who had undertaken the carving—had 
cut up a piece of meat or a fowl, the dish was invariably passed 
from his end of the table to mine, where I sat alone. 

Before leaving Villefranche, a low, square tower enticed me to 
the parish church. The building was originally Romanesque, but 
the pointed style must have been grafted upon the other so long 
ago as the English period. Outside the walls, some steps led me 
into a little chapel half underground. It was a barrel-vaulted 
crypt, sternly simple, and lighted only by one very narrow 
Romanesque window in the apse, just above a rough stone altar 
of ancient pattern, with a statue of the dead Christ on the ground 
beneath the slab. In the semi-darkness the flame of a solitary 
candle shone without smoke or motion, as if it had been there for 
centuries, and like all the rest had grown very old. 

I had climbed to the ruined castle of Gurgons, where sloes and 
blackberries were waiting for the birds in the feudal court strewn 
with stones. I had left the village of Montpeyroux, with the 
sound of flails weakening on the wind; and late in the afternoon 
was drawing near to the Castle of Montaigne, when a small way- 
side auberge tempted me from the hot road. The woman who waited 
upon me had a fat body and a hard, firmly inquisitive face—a 
combination to be distrusted. Having settled down again to her 
knitting, she inquired of me where I was going, and when I told 
her that I was on my way to the Chateau de Montaigne, she asked 
me if I had any work to do there. I evaded this question, not 
knowing, or not wishing to know, exactly what she meant. She 
reflected a few minutes, then looking at me over her knitting- 
needles, she said— 

“ Are you a tiler or a plasterer?” 

Now, this was a question that I was quite unprepared for. I 
had often been set down asa pedlar. I had been suspected of 
being a travelling musician, and also a colporteur for the 
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Salvation Army; in fact, of being almost everything but a tiler 
or plasterer. But this shrewd woman had evidently come to the 
conclusion that if I did not work upon the housetops, I must 
perforce be an artist of the trowel. I assured her that I was as 
incapable of fixing a tile as of making a ceiling, whereupon she 
said— 

“T beg your pardon. I thought you were a workman.” 

As I left, I saw by the vivacity with which she scratched the 
back of her head with a knitting-needle, that she was writhing 
mentally with the torture of unsatisfied curiosity; and I took a 
malignant pleasure in her suffering. The white flannel that I was 
wearing was the most agreeable reason I could think of for 
being associated with plaster, but my resemblance to a tiler 
continued to perplex me as I trudged along the road. 

I now left the broad highway, and took a narrower road that 
went for some distance through woods up the side of a long hill. 
The shadows were gathering under the trees ; and I was beginning 
to fear that I should reach the castle too late to carry out my 
pilgrimage that night, when I saw above me, upon a knoll resting 
upon rocky buttresses, a modern mansion against a background of 
trees. This was the very pleasant country residence built by 
M. Magne, Minister of Finance under the Second Empire, upon the 
site of the Castle of Montaigne, which the author of the Essays, with 
a better sense of certain distinctions than that which is observed 
nowadays, preferred to speak of as his “ manoir.” This manor-house 
still preserved its fifteenth and sixteenth century character, when 
M. Magne found a plausible reason for rebuilding it entirely accord- 
ing to his requirements, with the exception of the almost isolated 
tower to which Montaigne withdrew for the sake of quiet and 
meditation, and which is so well known to all readers of his Essays. 
Had it been swept away together with the rest of the old manor, 
I should have had no motive for wandering down the long avenue 
at nearly the end of the day. I met with a courteous reception at 
the mansion, and obtained immediate permission to visit the retreat 
of the sixteenth century moralist who looked with such clear eyes 
upon human life, and who took such a just view of the inability 
of man to understand himself. It is his simplicity and honesty, 
no less than his gift of wisdom, that draws us of another age, who 
read much more than we can digest, to the unpretentious country 
gentleman who passed months sometimes without reading, but 
who nevertheless read well. 

The tower and its gateway belong to the period when feudalism 
had lost its vitality, and life was troubled by the vague perception 
of new motives and principles. Montaigne tells us that his 
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family had occupied the manor a hundred years when he entered 
into possession, and the style of the fragment that is left bears 
out this statement: it appears to belong to the middle part of the 
fifteenth century. Already manorial houses, crenellated and 
often moated, but like this one at Montaigne, defensive rather for 
the show than the reality, were scattered over France. Speaking 
generally, they belonged to the small nobility who fell under the 
category of the arriere-ban in time of war. In this tower 
Montaigne had his chapel, his bedroom—to which he retired when 
the yearning for solitude was strong—and his library. The chapel 
is on the ground floor, and is very much what it was in 
Montaigne’s time. It is small, but there was room enough to 
accommodate his household, which was never a large one. Its 
little cupola connects it with the local style of architecture to 
which the high-swelling name of Byzantino-Périgourdin has been 
given, because the Byzantine cathedral of St. Front at Périgueux 
influenced for several centuries the ecclesiastical edifices which 
were afterwards raised throughout the province. A small stone 
altar occupies the apsidal end, and here as in two or three other 
places the arms of Montaigne will be noted with interest by those 
who have read in the Essays: “Je porte d’azur semé de tréfles 
d’or 4 une patte de lyon de mesme armée de gueules, mise en 
face.” 

He who wrote words like these :—“ For the world is a most holy 
temple, wherein man has been placed that he may contemplate the 
statues which mortal hand has not fashioned, but which have been 
made perceptible by Divine Thought,” was no philosopher of the 
God-denying sort. Living in an age,when the crimes daily com- 
mitted in the name of religion might so easily have inspired a 
hater of violence like Montaigne with a horror of creeds, he 
managed to preserve without any taint of sanctimoniousness or 
fanaticism a deep reverence for religion, and died strong in faith. 

He shared, however, the eccentricity of Louis XI in keeping 
himself out of sight when he attended the religious services in his 
chapel. In the vaulting near the entrance is a small opening, 
communicating with a narrow passage, by means of which 
Montaigne could leave his bedroom and hear mass without showing 
himself; but in order to do so he had to grope along his rabbit’s 
burrow almost on hands and knees. To reach his bedroom from 
the ground, he climbed up the spiral staircase like the visitor to- 
day. The steps are much worn in places, and the boots of the 
essayist must have had something to do with this, for he probably 
used the tower more than any other man. ‘The room, nearly 
circular in shape, with brick floor and small windows, looks to 
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modern eyes more like a prison than a bed-chamber befitting the 
lord of a manor. But independently of the great difference in the 
ideas of home comfort which prevailed in the upper ranks of 
sixteenth century society, compared to those of the same class to- 
day, Montaigne, like all men with large minds, loved sim- 
plicity. His father, who rode the hobby-horse of frugal and severe 
training to an extent that might have proved disastrous to his son 
Michel, had not the boy been singularly well endowed by nature 
to correspond to his parent’s wishes, had nurtured him in the 
scorn of luxury by methods which would be considered very 
crotchety nowadays. But this could not have been “my chamber” 
in which King Henry of Navarre slept, in 1584, when he paid 
a visit to Montaigne at his fortified manor. There was a 
better one in that part of the building which has disappeared. 
Montaigne tells with his quaint humour that he was in the habit 
of retiring to his bedroom in the tower so that he might rule there 
undisturbed, and have a corner apart from what he curiously 
terms the “conjugal, filial, and civil community.” And he 
expresses pity for the man who is not able to “hide himself” in 
the same way when the humour leads him to do so. 

It was in the room above, however, where he enjoyed to the full 
the pleasures of contemplation and quietude. Here, he tells us, he 
had installed his library in what had previously been regarded as 
the most useless part of his mansion. The position had certain 
advantages. “I can see beneath me my garden and my poultry 
yard, and can look into the principal parts of my house.” It 
appears from this that he was not so much “ in the clouds ” that he 
did not occasionally find satisfaction from peeping through windows 
to see what others were doing. Itis in this way that the old writers 
reveal themselves, and they keep themselves in sympathy with 
mankind by not affecting to be above the little weaknesses common 
to humanity. Here Montaigne spent the greater part of his time, 
except in winter, when he often found the library too draughty to 
be comfortable. It was in this room that he wrote his Essays, 
and chiefly thought them out while pacing up and down the floor, 
which even then was so uneven that the only flat bit was where 
he had placed his table and chair. In common with some other 
celebrated writers, he found that his thoughts went to sleep when 
he sat down. “My mind does not work unless the legs make it 
move. ‘Those who study without a book are all in the same 
state.” 

Montaigne was no despiser of books; on the contrary, he was a 
great reader, and one of the most scholarly men of his age; but he 
had his fits of reading like other people, and the intervals between 
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them were sometimes long. Without a doubt these intervals were 
the most productive periods. The educational system to which he 
was subjected as a child was enough to disgust him with books, 
and to separate him for ever from them as soon as he had obtained 
his freedom. He was crammed with Latin, as a goose that has to 
be fattened is crammed with maize in his own Périgord. He was 
not allowed to speak even to his mother in French or in Périgourdin. 
Such was the will of his father, who must have been a rather diffi- 
cult man to live with, and one whom a woman of spirit in this 
century would kill or cure with curtain lectures, if his interference 
with her in the nursery outraged the instincts of maternity. The 
very small boy was handed over to tutors, whose instructions were 
to make Latin his first language, and even his mother and servants 
were compelled to pick up enough Latin words to carry on some 
sort of conversation with him. 

In the printers’ preface to one of the earliest editions of the 
Essays, it is said: ‘‘ Somme, ils se latiniserent tant qu’il en regorgea 
jusque & leurs villages tout autour, ou ont pris pied par usage 
plusieurs appellations latines d’artisans et d’outils.” It is just 
possible that some of these Latin terms may have lingered in the 
district to the present day, but it would need a great deal of 
patience to find them, and to distinguish them from the patois of 
the people. Montaigne was more than six years old before he was 
allowed to say a word in French or in the dialect of Périgord— 
that of Bertrand de Born. He finished his austere education at 
the then celebrated college of Guyenne, at Bordeaux, where, 
according to local authorities, he had among his teachers the 
Scotch poet George Buchanan. 

“When young,” writes Montaigne, “I studied for show; after- 
wards to grow wiser; now I study for diversion.” He liked to 
have his books around him even when he did not read them. 
Numerous lecterns were distributed over the brick floor of this 
circular room, and upon them he placed his favourite volumes. 
He therefore read standing, according to the very general custom 
of his time, which was doubtless better than our own, of making 
our backs crooked by sitting and bending over our books. 
According to his own admission he had a bad memory, therefore 
he must have been in frequent need of referring to his tomes for 
the quotations from ancient authors which he was so fond of 
bringing into his text, and which make a writer at this end of 
the nineteenth century smile at the thought of how all the quills 
would rise upon that fretful and pampered porcupine, the reading 
public of to-day, if Latin and Greek were ladled out to it after 
Montaigne’s fashion. 
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The room is bare, with the exception of the wreck of an arm- 
chair of uncertain history, but upon the forty-seven beams crossing 
the ceiling are fifty-four inscriptions in Latin and Greek, written, 
or rather painted, with a brush by Montaigne. Their interest 
has suffered a little from the restoration which some of them have 
undergone ; but there they are, the crystals of thought picked up 
by the hermit of the tower in his wanderings along the highways 
and byways of ancient literature, and which he fastened, as it were, 
to the beams over his head, just where the peasants to-day hang 
their dry sausages, their bacon, and strings of garlic. Many per- 
sons copy sentences out of their favourite books, with the intention 
of tasting their savour again and again; but if they do not lose 
them, they are generally too busy or too indolent afterwards to 
look for them. Montaigne, however, had his favourite texts 
always before his eyes. The curious visitor intent upon a dis- 
covery will be sure to find in these the philosophical scaffolding 
of the Essays; but I, who examine such things somewhat super- 
ficially, would rather believe that Montaigne inscribed them upon 
the rough wood because they expressed in a few words much that 
he had already thought or felt. By the extracts that a man 
makes for his private satisfaction from the authors who please 
him, the bent of his intellect and cast of character can be very 
accurately judged. If other testimony were wanting, these 
sentences would prove the gravely philosophical temper of Mon- 
taigne’s mind, notwithstanding the flippant confessions of frailty 
which he mingles sometimes so incongruously with the reflections 
ofa sage. Most of the extracts are from Latin and Greek authors, 
but not a few are from the Books of Ecclesiastes and Eccle- 
siasticus and the Epistles of St. Paul. Here one sees written by 
the hand of the sixteenth century thinker the noble words of 


Terence :— 


Homo sum, humani a me nihil alienum puto. 


Then one catches sight of this line by the sagacious Horace :— 


Quid aeternis minorem consiliis animum fatigas? 


Looking at another piece of timber one slowly spells out the 
words :— 


O miseras hominum mentes! O pectora cxca! 


And so one follows the track of Montaigne’s mind from rafter to 
rafter. 

Had I been left alone here while the evening shadows gathered 
in the tower, I might soon have seen the figure of a man in trunk- 
hose, doublet, and ruff, with pointed beard and pensive eyes, 
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moving noiselessly between rows of spectral desks covered by 
spectral books; but, as it was, even in the most shadowy corner I 
could not detect the faintest outline of a ghost. Nobody knows 
what has become of all the volumes which were here, and which 
were said to have numbered a thousand. They were given by 
Montaigne’s only surviving child, his daughter Léonore, to the 
Abbé de Roquefort, but what became of them afterwards is a 
mystery. There is a small room adjoining the library, the one 
that Montaigne mentions as having a fireplace. The hearth where 
he sat and warmed himself has scarcely changed. Here on the 
walls may be seen traces of paintings. They are supposed to be 
the work of a travelling artist, to whom Montaigne gave food 
and shelter in exchange for his labour. It would appear from 
this that he was careful not to ruin himself by the encouragement 
of art. Montaigne, however, had a good nature, although he may 
not have cared to spend money on bad pictures. He has told us of 
his efforts to reclaim little beggars, and to make them respectable 
members of society. Before the present chiteau was built, the 
old kitchen could be seen where he warmed and fed the young 
mendicants, who, having been refreshed and comforted, returned 
to their old ways, “les gueux ayant leurs magnificences et leurs 
voluptés comme les riches.” 

The village of St. Michel is close to the chateau, but is of much 
more ancient origin, as its church plainly shows. The venerable 
Romanesque doorway was to me more beautiful because of the 
purple spots of snapdragon, that shone in the clear dimness of 
the twilight like little coloured lamps about the crevices of the 
old stones. It is uncertain whether Montaigne was christened 
here or in the family chapel. It was a strange christening, 
wherever it took place, for we are told that he was “held over 
the font” by persons of most humble condition, his father’s 
motive in this matter being, according to the printers of the 
early edition of the Essays already referred to, “to attach him 
to those who might have need of him rather than to those of 
whom he might have need.” It was Papessu, another village 
in the neighbourhood, to which he was sent as a nurseling, 
and where, in obedience to the injunctions of his Spartan father, 
he was treated like one of the peasant family with whom he 
was placed. He was reared from his cradle in frugality and 
philosophy, and considering what an unpleasant childhood he 
must have passed, it is truly wonderful that he fulfilled parental 
expectations, and did not turn out a hard drinker and a brawling 
cavalier. 

There is a tradition in Périgord which some local writers have 
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accepted as fact, that the Montaigne family was of English origin. 
It is not easy to ascertain the ground on which it rests. The 
patronymic was Eyquem, and the chevalier-seigneur who settled in 
Périgord and took the territorial title of Montagne or Montaigne 
came from the Bordelais. This is about all that is really known 
of thefamily. Ifthe Eyquems had borne a prominent part against 
the French kings in the long wars which had not ended a hundred 
years before the birth of the moralist, this would have been 
sufficient to account for their being described as English. 

Speaking of the peasants of his district, Montaigne tells us that 
their dress was “more distant from ours than that of a man who is 
only clothed with his skin.” From this we have a right to 
suppose that their appearance was original, if not picturesque. 
To-day it is neither one nor the other. With the exception of 
the kerchief tied round the back of the head, after the fashion of 
the Périgourdine or the Bordelaise, by some of the women, these 
peasants wear nothing to distinguish them from those who have 
entirely abandoned a local costume. I was in no way pleased 
with the villagers of St. Michel-Montaigne, nor did they seem to 
be agreeably impressed by me. Those to whom I spoke did not 
conceal their surprise that I had been allowed to see over the 
castle. I think they must have set me down for something less 
respectable than a plasterer, and I began to think quite seriously 
that I was neglecting my appearance. Then I thought of the 
knapsack, which was really getting to look from long usage as if 
the time had come for placing it in the way of a deserving 
chiffonnier, but I could not make up my mind to buy another. I 
was anxious to pass the night in the village, for I hoped that the 
inhabitants had preserved some traditions of Montaigne; but 
there was only a small and very dirty-looking awberge that had 
any pretension to lodge man and beast, and here the hostess 
rejected my overtures with vivacity. Consequently, I was com- 
pelled to trudge on, and as I left the place I shook the dust from 
off my feet at the inhabitants. There was plenty of it, but I am 
afraid it did them little harm. 

The road, now descending towards the Dordogne, passed 
through great vineyards, and there was enough light for the 
clustered bunches of grapes to be seen on every vine. Under the 
calm sky, still full of the heat of the summer day, and glowing 
duskily, the wide, sloping land offered up all its myriads of broad, 
motionless leaves and its wealth of fruit to the god of wine. O 
gentle peace of the summer night that has still the bloom of the 
sun upon its dusky cheek—peace untroubled by any sound save 
the joyous shrilling of the cricket that has climbed upon the 
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darkening leaf—why do I hurry onward upon the dusty 
road, instead of sitting upon a bank amid the fragrant thyme 
and agrimony, and letting the mind lay in great store of your 
sweetness against the cold and dismal nights to come ? 

I reached the village of La Mothe by the Dordogne, and while 
I was casting about for an inn that looked comfortable, and also 
hospitable, I met a pretty little brunette with a rich southern 
colour in her cheeks, charmingly coifed a la bordelaise, and 
tripping jauntily along with a coffee-pot in her hand. It was 
pleasant to look at a nice face again after all the ill-favoured 
visages that had risen up against me during the second half of the 
day, and soI stopped this pretty girl and asked her to tell me 
which was the best hotel in the place. She would not answer the 
question, but she mentioned an hotel which she said was as good 
asany. Thither I went, and found a comfortable little inn where 
I was well received. I had not been there long when the little 
brunette entered. She was the “daughter of the house.” I now 
understood that her hesitation was conscientious. The hostess 
was a small, sprightly woman with a smiling face, which together 
with her bright-coloured coif gracefully hanging to her black hair 
made up such a head as puts one in a good temper for a whole 
evening. She was so highly civilised that she actually asked me 
if I would like to wash my hands. I expected that she was going 
to lead me to one of those little cisterns—“ fountains ” in French 
—attached to the wall, that one sees throughout Guyenne, and 
which have come down almost unchanged in form, as well as the 
roller-towels that often go with them, from the feudal castles of 
the twelfth century; but I was wrong: she led me to a bucket. 
Filling a large ladle with water, she fixed it lengthwise, and the 
handle being a tube, the water ran slowly out from the end. I 
quite understood that I had to wash my hands with the trickling 
water, for I had often done it before. These ladles with hollow 
handles are also used for sprinkling the floors—which are never 
washed in southern France. The sprinkling lays the dust, cools 
the air, and depresses the fleas for at least a quarter of an hour. 

After I had dealt with a well-cooked little dinner, plentifully 
bedewed with a pleasant but not insidious wine grown upon the 
sunny slopes above the Dordogne, I made the discovery that the 
best room in the house was occupied by the dark-eyed damsel, 
except when a guest came along who managed to ingratiate him- 
self with her mother, and then the daughter had to turn out. 
The room was not exactly luxurious, for it contained little besides 
the bed, a table, and a chair, but it was bright and clean; and 
when I had confided myself to the strong hempen sheets that had 
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still half a century of wear in them, and had passed the first 

quarter of an hour, which is always critical, without being made 

aware by scouts and skirmishers of the advance of a hostile force, 

I was very thankful that I was not received with open arms in 

the village of St. Michel-Montaigne. 
* * * * * 

One of the most beautiful statues of a dead man that the six- 
teenth century has left for the contemplation of the living is the 
recumbent figure of Montaigne upon the sarcophagus containing 
his bones, which may now be seen at the Faculty of Letters at 
Bordeaux. The moralist having died in his own home in 1592, 
after bearing with constant fortitude the torment of a slow and 
cruel disease that has counted many victims among men of studious 
habits, his remains were transferred by his widow to the city of 
Bordeaux, where, like his father, he had held the office of mayor. 
A chapel of the Eglise des Feuillants—long since secularised— 
was chosen as his place of sepulture. The three hundred years 
that have passed over the statue have given to it the colour as 
well as the polish of old ivory. The head seems very small, and 
the face, worn thin by disease, has a delicacy and fineness of 
feature not to be found in the painted portraits. One feels con- 
vinced that the sculptor had before him a cast of the face which 
must have been taken not long after that ever-mysterious moment 
when death smooths away the lines of age and suffering, and 
often brings a change that is like a wonderful renewal of youth— 
asleep. The hands meet over the breast and are pointing upward 
with palms placed together, expressing the hope that lived when 
speech and breath failed. The body is represented in armour, in 
accordance with an artistic affectation of the time; but the 
gauntlets are laid one on each side, and the knight’s helmet is 
at a little distance from the head. The feet rest against a small 
lion. This masterpiece of the Renaissance is now classed with 
the historic monuments of France. 


E. Harrison Barker. 
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Out of the Workhouse. 


A coppery afternoon sunshine, which neither cheered nor warmed, 
brought the white-washed walls of the old men’s ward in 
Ebrington Workhouse into bolder, uglier obtrusiveness. The 
old men sat dull and motionless, statues of discontent, staring at 
the fire which burnt as agreeably as it could behind its bars, 
and was, indeed, the only thing agreeable there. The bent 
figures, brown and leathery-looking in their workhouse fustian, 
made a mournful picture enough. They seldom spoke. What 
had they to talk about? A muttered grumble at the rations, or 
the weather, or their various aches and pains, was all that passed 
for conversation, except in the case of one childish old chap 
who was foolish enough to be cheerful, and was much despised 
therefor. 

Yet some of these men had been bright enough in their day— 
ay, and good-looking too, when they drove their teams afield 
beneath the blue spring sky, and cracked their jokes over their 
bread and cheese. Now their meals, though more substantial, 
. tasted only of pauperism and discontent. The breaks in their 
long day were few: meal-time, bed-time, an occasional walk for 
those who could still crawl out into the sunshine; incursions from 
the master, the chaplain, the doctor, visitors from the outside 
world of liberty. 

There was a visitor that day, a weekly visitor, for old Peter Lucas 
—his grand-daughter Bell Robertson, maid-of-all-work to Mrs. 
Jenkins, the baker’s wife. No one but old Peter took any notice of 
Bell—her shabby little figure was too well known; they didn’t 
even reckon her a “ well-fayoured wench,” though if she had been 
better dressed and better fed plenty would probably have thought 
differently. Bell’s slight form was disguised in an ill-fitting jacket 
which Mrs. Jenkins wore till it was too out-of-fashion for a baker’s 
wife, and a common stuff frock scanty enough to display a pair of 
boots many sizes too big. A hideous hat disfigured the thick pre- 
Raphaelite red hair and the small-featured, sad, pale face. But 
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one face brightened at her coming—the weather-beaten countenance 
of her grandfather. She was the one creature in the world he 
loved, as her mother was before her, and her grandmother first of 
all. In proportion to his love for Bell was his hate for his first-born, 
Matthew, and Matthew’s wife, who—well-to-do as he considered 
them—refused him the pittance he asked for to keep him from 
the workhouse. 

Bell’s mother, Lucy, had been a gentle, loving creature, 
married in her teens toa fellow of whom nobody approved, who 
nevertheless made her happy enough till he fell from a ladder 
and broke his back. Then she crept home to her father’s 
cottage with her little red-haired girl. Peter had been angry at 
her marriage, but she had always been his favourite, and, though 
he did not say much, being of the gruff and taciturn sort, he 
welcomed her back with secret satisfaction. He could earn little 
enough for himself, and the additional mouths to feed made life a 
hard struggle, the more so that the cruel foe of rustic old age— 
rheumatism—was creeping daily upon him. When Bell was 
fifteen her mother fell ill, and this last illness was so cruelly 
prolonged as to drain all Peter’s small savings. But he had 
always paid his way, and would do so still—he would not ask 
Matthew for help. Matthew had married at thirty a widow with 
savings and two children, and had three of his own, and Matthew’s 
wife considered they were “‘noways bound to keep Mat’s father 
and them,” when they had their own five to consider. Yet, 
compared to the old labourer, Matthew Lucas was well-to-do. 
He had a six-roomed house, an orchard, a couple of cows, pigs and 
fowls, and was a farmer and fruit-grower on a very small scale. 
But he could not spare even skim milk for his sister. His pigs 
must fatten if Lucy Robertson wasted. She had made her own 
bed, and must lie on it; it was all he could do these bad times to 
make both ends meet. Matthew was a plausible man of rather 
comely exterior, which grossly belied the hardness of the sordid 
soul within. He might have been better if he had married a 
better woman. His wife, a mean, self-righteous creature, 
incapable of taking any but an admiring view of her own actions, 
could never forgive her father-in-law for certain home-thrusts he 
had given her. When Lucy died, the old man fell ill. There 
was nothing for it, Matthew considered, but the workhouse, “a 
sight more comfortable than the draughty place” Peter called 
home. Bell must go to service and earn her bread. 

Peter thought there was an alternative; his proud stubborn 
old soul shrank with horror from the idea of pauperism. Matthew 
might make him a small allowance till he could work again—he 
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could make shift somehow till then. It was the first thing he had 
ever asked his son, and he was over seventy. Matthew did not 
like refusing, though more from fear of what the neighbours 
might say than for any other reason. But Martha was loud and 
positive. Five children to bring up, fruit almost given away, 
rent raised and pigs lowered! How could they afford five 
shillings a week for his father (who ought to have laid by), and no 
less would be any good? Matthew offered half-a-crown! His 
father, from his coarse pillow, eyed him all over. “Nay,” he 
said at last, “I'll go into the Union and shame thee,” and he 
went. Bell went to drudge for sharp-tongued Mrs. Jenkins in 
the High Street for the liberal wages of two shillings a week. 
Yet out of this she saved a shilling now and then to buy her 
grand-dad a little tobacco, and she never missed calling to see him 
on her afternoon out. She was eighteen now, though she did not 
look it by three years, delicate and soft-hearted like her mother, 
with a mind neither stupid nor unreceptive. 

Pleasure visibly brightened old Lucas’s rough-hewn visage 
when his grand-daughter entered the white-washed ward that 
February afternoon; but all he said was, in a growling undertone— 

“Well, my wench, how be’st thee? Thee hasn’t forgotten old 
grand-dad, then?” 

She did not kiss him; she had never learnt the girlish fashion 
of caressing ; she only drew a wooden chair to his knee, and laid 
her small red hand for a moment on his fustian sleeve. The 
other old men looked on stolidly—the only interesting point in 
the interview to them was whether the girl had “ brought 
summat” for old Lucas. They were apt to be “ begrudgeful,” as 
Bell called it. She slipped her little offering of tobacco into his 
hand, hoping nobody saw it, and said a word or two to him in her 
low shy voice, a pleasant if not exactly a refined one. 

“ How’s the pain been, grand-dad ?” 

“Bout as usual—bad enough. Seen anything of ’em up 
there?” He jerked his thumb vaguely towards the setting sun ; 
but Bell knew what he meant. 

“T heard,” she said, “ as he bought four more pigs.” 

“Ay,” with a low growl of concentrated bitterness more to 
himself than to her, “he can buy pigs, dang him! They’re more 
to him than his own flesh and blood. The Lord give him the 
measure he’ye given—heaped up, pressed down, and running 
over.” Bell took no notice; she was used to her grandfather's 
hatred of his son. Hers was not a vindictive nature, but in her 
own way she, too, hated Matthew and Martha Lucas. The old man 
had let his grey head fall forward over the hands that were 
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clasped on the top of his oaken stick. He glanced up after a 
moment or two from under his shaggy white eyebrows at the girl. 
Her frail white look suddenly struck him. He was slow now to 
notice most things, but he could still mark the signs in this 
one face. 

“ Be’st well, lass ?”—with something more human and kindly in 
his tone. “Thee’s looking whisht and dwindly. The missus 
don’t ill-treat thee?” 

“Oh,no. She’s sharp, that’s all.” 

“Thee gets enough to eat ?” 

“Yes.” But there was a faint hesitation in the tone, which did 
not escape him. 

* Art sure?” 

“Y—yes. Not overmuch of meat; but I don’t care much for 
meat.” 

“You ought to care; the doctor said as you needed it. She’ve 
got a good servant in you, and should gi’ you victuals according. 
They feeds us better in this darned hole, I do b’lieve, though it 
all smacks of the Union, and I'd a deal sooner have a hunch of 
bread and cheese under a hedge with the sun on me.” 

“Ts it as bad to you as it was, grand-dad ? ” 

The words were whispered at his ear ; the voice was tender, full 
of pity for her old grandfather. He looked hard at her, a dogged 
despair in his once bright eyes. 

“Bad? Ay, what do I look for but bad? But a man past 
seventy can’t bide here long; that’s my comfort. There mayn’t 
be just what parson says to come, but it can’t be worser than this. 
The Lord won’t forget, I reckon, as I did my best and paid my 
way for close on seventy years; and I’ve wronged no one, as I 
knows on.” 

“Tf only I could earn enough to keep you somewhere out of 
this, grand-dad !” 

“You would, my wench, if so be you could. I knows that; 
but a slip of a thing like thee can’t ever look to earn much. But 
it’s a comfort, anyways, as you don’t forget me. I'll not forget 
thee, child, when I speaks to the Lord and asks for justice.” 

There was silence between them. What was there to talk 
about? Bell was too depressed by the dreary surroundings of 
the place to tell him the small gossip of the little town, and he 
had nothing to bring out of the profound gloom of his mind, 
which was full of vague but strong resentment towards all 
creation. Yet he liked to have her near him, as much as he was 
capable now of liking anything. The touch of her gentle hand 
on his knee, the kindliness of the soft brown eyes upturned to 
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his—if these had been taken out of his life, he would have longed 
more than ever to die. When she was gone, he sat and thought of 
her till bed-time, fondly, if dimly, recalling the days of her child- 
hood and those of his own girl’s. He had known then what it 
was to be proud, pleased, hopeful. Now each dull hour ticked 
itself into eternity unlighted by anything brighter than the faint 
satisfaction which a warm meal, a pipe, or the weekly visit of 
Bell’s could give it. 

The eight o’clock bell rang the paupers to bed that chill 
February evening, as it did with hideous monotony every 
evening throughout the year, and old Peter Lucas laid his head on 
his hard pillow, little dreaming that it rang for the last time for 
him there. 


Mrs. Matthew Lucas was superintending the cutting up of a 
fine porker the following afternoon in her back-yard, when her 
youngest boy abruptly appeared with the announcement— 

“Mammy, there’s a gentleman in the parlour askin’ for dad. I 
telled him he was gone to market, and he says you're to come.” 

“Me!” in shrill protest. ‘Me see a gentleman in my apron 
all messed with the pig! Go and tell him to call again when 
dad’s in. I reckon it’s only some o’ them blessed rates. Be off 
now and tell him, Willy.” 

Willy, however, returned— 

“ He won’t keep you a minute; but he can’t wait. It’s summat 
important.” 

Mrs. Lucas impatiently threw off her dirty apron, plunged her 
hands in water, and, with a frown not infrequent on her hard 
face, confronted a person—evidently not a. collector of rates and 
taxes—whose imposing appearance made her instantly assume a 
more respectful air. 

“ And what might you be pleased to want, sir?” she said. 

The stranger was a middle-aged, well-dressed, clever-looking 
man, evidently not of Ebrington. 

“T haven’t any business with you or with your husband 
exactly,” he said in courteous but decisive tones. ‘ My business 
concerns chiefly, if not entirely, your husband’s father, if I am 
right in supposing Mr. Peter Lucas of Ebrington to be that.” 

“ Yes, sir,” the woman answered somewhat frostily. Her father- 
in-law was asore subject with her. “ Mr. Peter Lucas,” she added 
with sarcastic emphasis, “is in the Union over yonder, sir.” 

“Dear me! Inthe Union! That’s strange—very strange! ” 

A peculiar smile broadened his lips. Mrs. Lucas stared 
inquiringly at him. 
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“And what sort of business, sir, if I may make bold to ask, may 
you have with my husband’s father ?” 

“Oh, certainly you may ask, Mrs. Lucas; there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t know. My name is Wilbraham. I am a 
solicitor from London ; and I have a piece of news for your father- 
in-law—a very agreeable piece of news.” 

Mrs. Lucas breathed faster; a dull flush came into her sallow 
face. 

“Your father-:n-law had a brother, as probably you know, who 
went to America in 58, and, I believe, was lost sight of. He has 
lately died, unmarried and childless, possessed of a large fortune, 
which comes to his brother. His lawyer out there was an agent 
of mine, and communicated with me. I was directed to Mr. 
Matthew Lucas for information about his father, to whom I am 
now on my way.” 

“A large fortune! A large fortune!” The woman repeated 
the words mechanically. ‘Lord save us—a large fortune ! ” 

She could have screamed out the agonising thought which ran 
through her heart like a knife-thrust. Matthew’s father was 
Matthew’s enemy! Oh, why had they not known, that they 
might have treated the old man differently, and have kept some 
place in his regard! Now they were shut out in the cold—kin, 
but not kind—shut out in their poverty, while the old man rose 
to riches; for well she knew he would never forgive, never forget. 
Her sordid: self-sufficient soul knew not the meaning of repent- 
ance; but remorse, none the less bitter for being vain, stung 
her as she realised the position of affairs. She faltered out a 
question. 

“Will-he be really well-to-do, sir, after all ?” 

Mr. Wilbraham smiled again. 

“Rather more than well-to-do; he will be rich.” 

*‘ Rich, rich !—and him in the workhouse now!” 

“Yes. How comes he to be in the workhouse ?” 

She was at once loud and voluble in her defence; but the 
shrewd lawyer cut her short. 

“Tt was a pity you couldn’t manage to keep him out; it would 
have been better. Has he any other relations ? ” 

“Only a bit of a girl, sir, his daughter’s child, an orphan—Bell 
Robertson by name.” 

“May I ask if you’re on friendly terms with the old gentle- 
man?” 

The dull flush again; and after some hesitation, the sullen 
answer— 

“ Well, no, sir, not exactly.” 
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* Ah! then I think I'd better go on to the—to the house you 
speak of, and see Mr. Lucas myself. Is he an old man?” 

“ About seventy-three.” 

“ And in good health ?” 

“ Not over and above.” 

“Ah!” the lawyer nodded and turned to the door. He was 
stopped by the words, nervously yet defiantly spoken— 

“Tf the old man were to die, sir, I suppose it’s us as ’ud come 
in for the money?” 

“Yes, yes, of course; the next of kin: provided he made no 
will. Good morning!” And he walked quickly away. The woman 
stood as if petrified ; she repeated over and over to herself those last 
words, “ provided he made no will.” Slowly she realised the situa- 
tion ; her mind moved heavily, but she was nota fool. If old Peter 
Lucas died without a will, Matthew would have this fortune—this 
large fortune. A lawyer doesn’t speak lightly ; if he called it large, 
it must be very large. They would be rich beyond their wildest 
dreams, and without any trouble ; rich like the Squire, or Mr. Hill, 
the retired manufacturer at the Furze. But if these lawyers got 
hold of him, they would never rest till he had made a will ; besides, 
he himself would be only too eager for revenge; they would be left 
in their poverty, abject as it seemed in contrast; and that Bell— 
that silly pale-faced Bell—would have the magic gold! The 
thought was too bitter—the woman sat down and burst into tear- 
less sobs, as if racked with physical pain. 

When her husband came home from market, flushed with an 
extra glass or two of drink, she told him in harsh jerky sentences 
what had happened. He sat and stared at her, dazed, stupefied, 
confounded. His first thought was the same as hers. 

“Tt'll do us no good, Martha. We'll never get a penny by it 
now.” 

“No,” she said bitterly. “If only we'd a know’d! It'll be all 
Bell with him now! But if—if he dies afore he’s made a will, 
Mat——” 

“Ah! But he won’t: you'll see. He’ll never be friends again, 
after what’s happened.” 

“Never. But there’s just that chance, Mat—— Well,” she 
whispered hoarsely, “ this lawyer man ’ud be on our side if ’twas 
worth his while—he might put off the will. I reckon you'd best 
see ’un, Mat.” 


Peter Lucas was sitting, as usual, on his bench not far from 
the fire, half asleep, when the master entered with his brisk 
official air. 
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“ Here, Lucas,” said he—and there was something strangely 
bland about his voice—* just step into my office a minute. There’s 
a gentleman wants to see you on business.” 

The other old men mechanically turned their heads and stared 
like so many sheep, first at the master, then at old Lucas, who 
stared too, with hardly a dawning of surprise on his worn face. 

“A gentleman—for to see me?” 

“Yes, to see you. Important business. Hurry up, old gentle- 
man. Shall I give you a boost?” 

Affably smiling, the master actually offered his arm to the old 
pauper! What on earth was coming next? The old men sniffed 
indignant at the partiality of fortune, though their imaginations, 
whittled down to the level of the “ House,” did not rise to any idea 
more brilliant than a distinguished visitor. Lucas followed the 
master in silence. That great potentate ushered him blandly into the 
presence of a dignified yet condescending stranger—Mr. Wilbraham, 
in short—and of the shabbily dressed but genial chaplain, whom 
Lucas liked as well as he could like any one connected with these 
hated walls. It was no surprise to him to feel his hand clasped by 
Mr. St. John, to whom social distinctions were of small account ; 
but when the stranger nodded to him and called him Mr. Lucas, 
the old man stared blankly as in a dream. 

“ Come, Lucas,” said the chaplain heartily, “don’t look so dazed, 
old friend ; this gentleman is a lawyer from London, come to tell 
you of a wonderful bit of luck.” 

“ Luck—luck—luck for me?” stammered the old man. 

“Yes, indeed,” broke in the lawyer quietly, “a piece of extra- 
ordinary luck, but not undeserved, I’m sure. You've been unlucky, 
Mr. Lucas, lately, but we hope you’ve many prosperous days before 
you. You had a brother Samuel, who went to America in ’58 
—that’s so, isn’t it?” 

“Ay, sir,it isso. I had a brother Sam, three years younger nor 
me.” 

“Well, Sam’s lately died, and left a large fortune. You are his 
sole heir.” 

“D’ye mean I come in for Sam’s money?” with a momentary 
flash of quicker perception. The lawyer nodded, smiling. “ Yes, 
my friend, I do.” 

“And how much may it be?” Lucas tottered a little. The 
chaplain quietly pushed a chair towards him, into which he sank, 
though, perceiving the next moment that he was the only person 
seated, the instinct of habit made him murmur, “Axing your 
pardon, gentlemen, for sitting down.” 

__ “It’s a hundred thousand pounds,” the lawyer said slowly. The 
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master and the chaplain both started and looked at each other. 
Clearly and emphatically as he spoke, Lucas’s mind could not take 
in such an idea. 

“ A hundred pounds,” he said slowly ; “ that’ll keep me a’most, 
I reckon, so long as I lives, outside of this.” 

“You don’t understand, Lucas,” said the chaplain, bending down 
to him; “you're a little deaf. Mr. Wilbraham said a hundred 
thousand pounds.” ‘There was a strange pause and hush. 

Peter broke the silence with a low muttering. 

“A hundred—thousand—pounds! Lord save us!” Then he 
locked sharply at the lawyer. “You're in arnest ? you means it ? 
you ain’t a jokin’ with me?” 

“Upon my honour I’m not. It’s a fact, a positive fact. I made 
quite sure of it before I came down. You're a rich man.” 

“ And I can leave here to-day ?” 

“ As soon as ever you please. You can return with me, if you 
like, to London this evening, or you can sleep at the inn at 
Ebrington and start to-morrow.” 

“ No, no, to-night—to-night.” 

“ But not by yourself, Lucas,” said the chaplain gently ; “ you'll 
want some friend or relative with you.” 

“T’ve only one relation as I claim as such,” the old man said 
with sudden fierceness. “TI’ll go round and fetch her now. Her'll 
come along of us. Ha! ha!” hechuckled grimly ; “I’m even now 
with Mat, and Mat’s wife too.” 

He rose stiffly and glanced about him. 

“T’m ready, sir, if so you be.” 

“Yes, certainly—lI’ve a fly at the door. If there’s anything 
you want to take——?” 

“No,” chuckled the old man again; “a chap don’t have much 
property in here. I'll go fetch Bell.” 

Then he held out his horny hand, hard with seventy years’ 
labour, to the chaplain— 

“ Here’s good-bye to you, sir, and wishin’ you good luck like 
mine. You done your best by me, and by us all. I hopes you'll 
get your due for it.” 

“ Maybe, Lucas,” said Mr. St. John, smiling, as they shook hands. 
“T suppose we mostly do some time or other, here or hereafter ; 
but not £100,000. I don’t want that. Good-bye, old friend! I 
hope with all my heart your money ‘ll bring you happiness.” 

Peter proceeded, but this time rather glumly and without good 
wishes, to shake hands with the master, and with the matron, 
who had come in open-mouthed to hear what was going on. 
Then he followed the lawyer to the door, and stood on the steps 
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a free man, a man of property, drawing deep his first breath of 
independence, after two long blank years of prison. 

Once inside the fly, Mr. Wilbraham suggested calling first at a 
tailor’s to exchange the workhouse garb for something more in 
accord with his position. Lucas was reluctant to delay taking 
his news to Bell, even for this, but with a little difficulty was 
persuaded. The astonished tailor could not do much at a 
moment’s notice, but a tolerable suit of black was found at last, 
a tall hat, and a great coat, that covered many deficiencies. Even 
in this bravery the old man scarcely looked his part; but his 
silvery locks lent him a certain dignity. When seated in the 
fly again, Mr. Wilbraham held out a handful of gold and silver. 

“Here, sir,” he said, easily, “ put this in your pocket to go on 
with. I don’t want to do paymaster longer than is necessary.” 

The old man did not take it—he looked angrily from the money 
to the lawyer. 

“T’m not a-goin’ to take yourn,” said he; “ where’s mine?” 

“This is yours—I’m only advancing it—you shall account for 
it—but you must have money about you.” 

The face relaxed a little, and Lucas thrust the coins into his 
pocket, stealing his hand in afterwards to feel the unwonted 
guests. By his direction they next stopped at Mrs. Jenkins’s. 
Mr. Wilbraham suggested the grandfather’s interview should be a 
private one; he had a telegram to send from the post-office next 
door. The telegram was to J. L. Wilbraham, and ordered rooms 
to be got ready in the sender’s house in Regent's Park, for 
Mr. Lucas and a young lady. Meanwhile old Peter marched into 
the baker’s shop, and confronted the stout proprietress with an 
appearance of sang froid which his new attire helped him to 
maintain. 

“Good mornin’, mum,” said he. 

Not for the moment recognising her little servant’s pauper 
grandfather, she returned the salutation civilly. Then a look of 
blank surprise came into her broad red face. 

“Well, I never! If it ain’t old Master Lucas—as fine as 
fine——” 

“T wants to see my Bell, mum,” the old man went on, a grim 
smile relaxing the muscles of his mouth at her astonishment, 
which was a new and agreeable hint of the wonderful change that 
had come over him. 

“T’'m a-goin’ to take her away with me as soon as she can 
clean herself and come. There’s no odds about her bits o’ things 
—her won’t want ’em. I’m a goin’ to Lunnon, and Bell’s to 
come along.” 
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“Going to London! Well, I’m blessed—and you think as I 
can spare Bell at a moment’s notice—are you gone daft, Master 
Lucas? or have you come into a fortin’?” 

“Just that, mum. I’m willin’ to pay a fair price for ill- 
conveniencing you, but Bell must come, and quick too, for I’ve no 
mind to wait.” 

Mrs. Jenkins could only gasp and stare, and repeat her formula, 
“ Well, I’m blessed !” 

Impatient at the delay, Peter raised his voice and called 
“Bell!” 

Bell quickly appeared, not recognising, in the loud authorita- 
tive tones, the feeble voice she was used to in her grandfather. 
Her hair and her coarse apron were covered with flour, and her 
face was pale and scared. 

“ Grand-dad,” she cried, stopping short, bewildered, in the 
doorway. 

“ Ay, my wench, it’s me. Be quick and clean yourself—don’t 
stop to bring a thing—I’ve come in for a fortin’, lass, and thee 
shalt help spend it. Be quick—there’s the lawyer gentleman 
waitin’ outside to take us to Lunnon. Mrs. Jenkins and me ’Il 
settle our little bit o’ business while thee makes thyself decent.” 

He waved her away, and Bell hurried to her little attic to obey 
him. Had he been in his ordinary clothes she would have thought 
his brain was turned, but the hat and coat carried conviction of a 
change. Presently Mr. Wilbraham, outside, was joined by old 
Lucas and a shabby little girl who could hardly find words to 
whisper an answer to his kindly greeting. 

“Where next, Mr. Lucas?” he inquired. “ We have still an 
hour and a half.” 

“To Briggs and Manton’s, sir,” the old man answered, promptly. 
“This girl of mine has got to be rigged out.” 

“ Won’t you wait till we get to town?” said the lawyer, taking 
in at a glance the sordid details of poor Bell’s array. 

“Not a minute,” returned the other, almost fiercely. ‘“ My 
Bell shan’t look a servant no longer than I can help.” 

A small crowd of children, vaguely scenting excitement, had 
gathered round the fly ; a few men and women, too, had stopped 
to look. One recognised Bell and her grandfather. 

“Eh, but it’s old Lucas out of the House,” she cried to her 
neighbour, “ dressed like a toff! What’s up? And Bell, Mother 
Jenkins’s gal——” 

Mr. Wilbraham hastily put his clients into the fly, and ordered 
the man to drive on to the draper’s. The bland Mr. Briggs 
himself, seeing a vehicle, and scenting profit, advanced smiling to 
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receive his strange customers ; the shopwomen stared wonderingly 
as they recognised the little servant girl. 

“T wants a reg’lar fit out for my grand-daughter here,” the old 
man said, sturdily planting himself by the counter; “send a 
young ‘oman as knows what a lady ought to wear—the best, mind. 
I'll sit down the while, for I’m tired. This gentleman, here, can 
show you as I can pay.” 

He sat down and watched, while Mr. Briggs, astounded, but 
still smiling, beckoned an elegant and haughty-looking damsel 
with a very fashionable “ head of hair,” to wait on the shrinking 
little Bell. 

“Take her along with you into a room,” said the old man, 
pointing with his thumb at Bell; “make her look smart, and be 
quick about it, that’s all. Ill pay.” 

The haughty one led the way into a fitting-room, whence Bell 
emerged in half an hour blushing and transmogrified. A slow 
smile came over the old man’s face; he sat and drank in every 
detail of the transformation with delight. He said nothing, but 
drew a long, satisfied breath. Mr. Wilbraham, for the first time, 
saw that the little maid was fair—she had capacities not un- 
worthy of her réle, and he smiled a satisfied and patronising 
smile. Her grandfather took her neatly gloved hand. 

“Come, my wench,” he said, softly, and with a gleam of love in 
his dim eyes, “ we'll be going now they’ve made thee so fine. No 
more torn gowns and big aprons—thee’s a lady now, Bell, mind 
that.” 

“Shall we go to the hotel and have some tea?” asked 
the lawyer, not oblivious, as the old man was, of the staring 
crowd. 

“T’ve one more call to pay first,’’ Lucas returned, the old grim 
look coming back as the smile faded. “ We'll let Mat and his 
wife see how fine we be. Tell the man to drive to Matthew 
Lucas’s place ; he'll know.” 

“Don’t let’s go there, grand-dad,” Bell whispered, holding his 
arm with her two hands, and looking imploring. 

“T shall, I tell thee,” he answered angrily; “don’t be a fool ! 
It'll be nuts to me to let ’em see us. Lord, how mad they’ll be— 
me to be rich, and them not a penny the better! Why, it'll pay 
me for the workhouse!” 

When the fly stopped, tired as he was already, the rheumatic 
old man painfully got down and hobbled into the kitchen, 
drawing the reluctant girl after him. The Lucases were at tea 
in their usual litter of children and dirt. The man and his wife 
stood up, trying vainly to seem civil, conciliatory, at ease, as the 
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stern rugged face of the old grandfather confronted them. He 
made a kind of awkward, mocking bow. 

“ Well, Mat,” said he, with a contortion of face meant for a 
sarcastic smile. “I’ve come to say good-bye to the lot of you. 
I’m going to set up in style, and it won’t be proper for me to 
visit at a place like this. Least said soonest mended, with what's 
come and gone. If you’d ’a knowed, my son, as I was going to be 
arich man, you'd ’a bin ready enough to keep a roof over my head, 
and a bit in my cupboard for your own sake. But you see you 
didn’t know, and packed me off yonder. “Iwas a pity, for it'll 
make a deal o’ difference to you. Bell, here, she stuck by me; she 
was good to her old grand-dad. I shan’t forget her, nor you. 
Bell’s my flesh and blood; she’ll have all I have while I lives, and 
arter I’m gone. But as for you”—he swept his arm round con- 
temptuously—“ you’re none o’ mine. You let me go into the 
House—you may end your days there yourselves, for what I care. 
Good-day to you, Mr. Matthew Lucas!” 

He turned his back on them, while his son stammered apologies, 
explanations, entreaties, the wife standing silent in impotent rage 
and regret. At the door old Lucas wheeled round again with a 
harsh laugh. 

“ Come, I'll be better than my word. I'll allow you, Mat, double 
what I asked you to allow me to keep me out o’ the House. The 
lawyer here shall pay you ten shillings a week while I live—when 
I’m gone the money ‘Il be Bell’s to do as she likes with. Come, 
many a little makes a mickle,—that’s a favourite sayin’ o’ yourn. 
You'll not be too proud to stomach ten shillings a week, Mat? 
You'll never get a penny more, so help me God!” 

And the Lucas couple were left to digest these words as best 
they might. 

Mr. Wilbraham, senior, was a clever lawyer, an agreeable host, 
and a good man of business, respected by all who knew him, but 
liked by few. His only son, on the other hand, John Linton 
Wilbraham, better known as Jack, though often depreciated, was 
a universal favourite. He had not distinguished himself at school 
or college; he was idle, and but a dilettante in his profession, 
which was the same as his father’s; but he was so kind-hearted, 
genial, and straightforward, that it was almost impossible to find 
fault with him. He, his father, and an amiable nonentity of an 
aunt, kept house together in a comfortable mansion in Regent’s 
Park. They were well off, though not fashionable people, yet 
Mr. Wilbraham was always eager to increase his income. He was 
delighted at the prospect of managing this large fortune of old 
Lucas’s, and anticipated considerable profit from the handling of 
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so ignorant a client. Everyone knew that Mr. Wilbraham was 
“sharp”; few suspected in him capacities for being even a little 
more than sharp. 

When Jack Wilbraham, who, of course, had heard all about the 
pauper heir, received his father’s telegram, he transferred the 
order to his Aunt Maria, who at once set about the preparations 
necessary. Who the “young lady” might be neither had the 
least idea. It was ten o’clock that evening when the carriage 
arrived at the door, and Jack went out to welcome the new-comers. 
With a cheery greeting he helped out first his father, next an old 
man, whose tired, dazed looks and feeble movements gave him a 
feeling of pity which would beforehand have seemed strangely out 
of place, but it struck him that in this case fortune had relented 
too late. Lastly, a young slip of a thing was discovered, shrinking 
in an agony of shyness. Jack gave her his hand. “ Poor child,” 
he thought, “‘ who is she?” and his father answered the unspoken 
question. 

“This is Miss Robertson, Jack, Mr. Lucas’s grand-daughter. 
I hope your aunt has everything ready and comfortable for her.” 

Comfortable! The little ex-servant thought she was in a 
palace when she found herself taken into a large bedroom where 
fire and candle-light, softly mingled, fell on furniture such as she 
had never seen before. Her grandfather, in the next room, one 
less dainty but not less luxurious, took it all more stolidly. He 
refused help from the man-servant, and asked for his grand- 
daughter, who came to help him to bed, where Miss Wilbraham 
insisted he should have a cup of soup since he refused to touch 
the inviting little supper laid ready downstairs. He thanked 
her kindly, but he was tired, and would get to bed. When Bell 
came to him, he said half-exulting, but with a quaver of dread in 
his voice, “ Well, my wench, this ain’t what we’ve been accustomed 
to, be it? This is what money ‘Il do. What would them over 
yonder say to it, d’ye think?” 

“Tt’s beautiful—too beautiful, grand-dad—it frightens me,” 
Bell said with tears in her eyes and voice. “I'll never get used 
to it—never. You'll never make a lady o’ me.” 

“Hold thy jaw,” said the old man angrily; “thee’lt find it 
come easy enough in time—at thy age. I grant thee, I'll have to 
bide as I am. I'll be old Peter Lucas to the end. Seventy- 
three’s too old to change one’s ways. But I'll live to see thee a 
lady, Bell. See thee! Thee mustn’t be so down-hearted and 
give in; perk up a bit, my wench ; take notice o’ what t’others do, 
and act according. Thee looks a lady a’ready in thy fine new 
gown, and to-morrow we'll rig thee out like a queen.” His voice, 
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as he went on, had grown kind, and he patted her as if she had 
been still the little thing that clung to his knee when her mother 
brought her home to him. 

Bell said no more; the host of things she had to learn appalled 
her. Her one comfort was a remembrance, on which she fell 
asleep at last, of a pair of kind blue eyes, and a gentle though 
manly voice, which had given her her first hearty welcome into 
this new and terrifying world. She woke as usual at six o'clock, 
and started up fancying she heard Mrs. Jenkins calling her. But 
the only sound was of the distant traffic, and she sank back upon 
her pillow, half relieved, half frightened, at the responsibilities of 
anew day. She got up directly the maid had left her, and so 
was the first in the dining-room, where the breakfast was laid 
amid what seemed to her ignorant eyes a scene of extraordinary 
splendour. She went softly about the room with wide-open 
astonished eyes, touching here and there with trembling finger- 
tips, marvelling at everything. As she stood in the window 
recess, drawing in delightedly the scent of the flowers that filled 
it, a voice behind her made her start as if caught stealing. She 
turned, blushing timidly, to meet the same kind glance that had 
cheered her the night before. Jack was not handsome, but fresh 
and smiling; he looked handsome to her, and her hand instinc- 
tively clung to his as he cheerily wished her “ good-morning.” 

“Why, how early you are, Miss Robertson! I’m generally 
down first for a look at the Times before the governor bags it. 
I hope you slept well after your journey.” His father had told 
him of Bell’s previous condition, and her air of simple refinement 
was an agreeable surprise to him. 

“Oh, very well, thank you, sir,” she answered, suddenly warm 
and happy with a sense of friendliness and protection over her ; 
‘it’s such a beautiful bed, such a lovely room!—you won’t be 
surprised at my thinking so, sir. You know how poor we’ve been.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. But you must forget all that. You'rea 
rich lady now, and you'll soon be used to it. First of all, please 
forget to call me sir.” 

“Oh, what shall I call you, sir? I beg your pardon.” 

‘‘ Anything but that, or nothing.” 

“ Mr.—Mr. Wilbraham? But that’s your father.” 

“Yes, I’m only Jack.” 

“Mr. Jack, then?” 

He laughed. “If you like. Of course, 1 know it must all be 
very queer to you.” 

“Oh, that it is! It frightens me, sir—Mr. Jack—I’ve got 
such heaps to learn. However shall I set about it?” 
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“Oh, things will soon shake down. You'll get into it without 
knowing. Aunt Maria’s a good sort ; you can ask her anything.” 

“Mayn’t ask you?” The unconscious emphasis on the pronoun 
did not escape him. He felt a little awkward. He was only five- 
and-twenty. 

“Why, of course you may,” he said abruptly, and turned to take 
up the folded newspaper ; then, feeling as if he had been snubbing, 
he looked at her again with his kind smile. ‘ You'll get on best 
with a woman, I fancy. I know a nice lady, a distant cousin of 
ours, who'll be only too glad to help you. And I’m gure it won’t 
take you long to learn.” 

While he was speaking, a responsive smile dawned on Bell’s 
face that went to his heart, and did not escape his father’s keen 
eyes as he enteredtheroom. Breakfast was embarrassing to a girl 
like Bell. She could not swallow the stewed kidney she found on 
her plate, and sat stupidly staring at it till Jack took it away, and 
gave her a boiled egg instead. On the whole, she got on much 
better than she expected, thanks to her entertainers’ kindly tact. 
Her spirits rose, and she blossomed into a shy prettiness which 
somewhat surprised Mr. Wilbraham. 

Old Lucas, though he was dressed by eight, chose to accept the 
offer of breakfast in his bedroom. After his solitary meal he had 
a long business conference with Mr. Wilbraham, in which his 
stubborn nature asserted itself, making it plain to the lawyer that 
he intended, as far as he knew how, to manage his own affairs his 
own way. He agreed that he and his grand-daughter should remain 
Mr. Wilbraham’s guests till they got more used to things, “so 
long as I pays proper for what I has.” But they were to look out 
for an establishment of their own, and Bell was “to get all the 
fun she could.” He did not want her to think of marrying as 
long as he lived, he said bluntly. She was too young and 
wouldn’t know her own mind, and would have money enough to 
pick and choose—“ for she’s to have every penny o’ mine,” he 
added. The first thing to be done was to get her a proper outfit. 
He wrote a cheque under Mr. Wilbraham’s direction for £100, to 
which he signed his name in sprawling characters with difficulty, 
but with a sense of importance that was a joy to him. This 
overpowering sum of money was entrusted to Bell to be 
spent under, Miss Wilbraham’s directions in “clothes fit for a 
lady.” 

One afternoon, some days after, Mr. Wilbraham had an unex- 
pected visit from an embarrasssed and perspiring client—to wit, 
Mr. Matthew Lucas of Field End, in his antique broadcloth 
Sunday suit. After an immense deal of humming and hawing, 
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rubbing of face with red pocket-handkerchief, and so forth, the 
object of the visit was blurted out. 

“You heard, no doubt, sir, what the old man said about me 
and the property ?” 

“ That you were not to be the better for it?” 

“Ay, no more than a paltry ten shillings a week—and him 
rolling in money.” 

“Do you wish not to accept the ten shillings, then ? ” 

“No, I doan’t say that. It’s misrubble enough, but it’s better 
than nowt. But what I do say, sir, is that it seems hard as a 
man’s own lawful son shouldn’t benefit a farthin’ by a fortin’ like 
this’n.” 

“Mr. Lucas, you know, feels much aggrieved by your allowing 
him to go to the Union.” 

“T know, sir, he wants to be revenged like. I’m sure there’s 
no one sorrier nor me as it should ha’ happened so. If I could ha’ 
known——” 

“Oh, certainly, if you could have known, it wouldn’t have 
happened, of course.” 

Matthew Lucas, not having much sense of humour, did not 
perceive the sarcasm. 

“That’s what I say, sir; it never ud. He might think o’ that, 
and the heavy expenses o’ my family—why, the rates and taxes as 
I pay, and the big rent for that bit o’ place you'd never believe! 
And me with five children to maintain—why, how could I keep an 
old man and that wench besides? And now I'm to have nothing 
— tis cruel hard.” 

“Well, hard or not, my good friend, I can’t help it.” 

“Ah! but you can, sir,” said the man, lowering his voice to a 
cunning whisper ; “you said as if he didn’t make no will we'd 
come in for the money. Well, sir, and why should he make a 
will to leave his own son out in the cold? I’m only wantin’ my 
due, and that’s all I got to say, sir, and I hope no offence. If my 
father dies without a will—the doctor at home said he weren’t 
likely to live more than a year or two—I’d be willin’ to give you 
ten thousand pound down! If he makes one he'll leave every 
penny to that wench, and neither you nor me ’ull be the better.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Mr. Wilbraham said, affecting 
an anger he really could not feel. “ How can I help your father 
making a will? ” 

“Well, sir, I think you could; you're his lawyer ; he’d come to 
you natural to do it—it’s easy to put it off and put it off. Any- 
way, sir, please to bear this in mind, if the old man dies without 
a will and I comes in for the money, there’s ten thou——” 
VOL. XCIX. 2 
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“Hush!” whispered the lawyer, but too late. The baize door 
had suddenly opened, and Matthew Lucas, turning, saw his father 
before him. What had he heard? Nothing, probably. There was 
no change in his rugged face, only the old look of hatred which it 
always wore when he turned it on his son. 

“ Well, Mat,” he drawled, in slow, sarcastic tones, “so you've 
come to draw your first week’s money. Pay him his half-sov., 
lawyer ; tis a pity he should be kept waitin’ arter the expense of a 
journey to Lunnon. You needn’t ha’ come o’ purpose, Mat ; it'll 
be sent you regular. How’s times with you? Thriving, I warrant ; 
you've allus managed to thrive.” 

Matthew was completely taken aback. He did not think it 
likely his father had heard what he said, but his presence in 
Mr. Wilbraham’s office, he felt, needed prompt explanation. His 
natural gift for lying, aided by the force of the exigency, quickly 
invented a story which his father apparently accepted. But old 
Lucas, whose faculties had been strangely stimulated by pros- 
perity, had heard and guessed more than either lawyer or client 
supposed, and set his mind at once on schemes for secretly baffling 
both. To this end he assumed complete indifference as to his 
son’s errand, and was neither more nor less hostile to him than 
usual. 

When both father and son were gone, and Mr. Wilbraham sat 
alone, he pushed away his paper, and began to consider the 
situation. After all, the thought of ten thousand pounds was not 
to be lightly dismissed. That sum would goa good way towards 
the purchase of a certain “place in the country” to which Mr. 
Wilbraham hoped to retire when he had had enough of business. 
Old Lucas would leave him nothing. Ifhe could be prevented for 
the present from making a will, and anything should happen to 
him—there was nothing felonious about it, if the action were 
shady. Well, he would wait and see! There was no hurry about 
the -will at all events. Matthew Lucas’s coarse shrewdness had 
for once hit the mark. 

During the preparations necessary for their new home old 
Lucas and his grand-daughter had remained paying guests in Mr. 
Wilbraham’s house. Bell had a maid, of whom she was in terrible 
awe, and whom a sense of propriety alone kept in her place. A 
pleasant, ladylike woman came every morning to teach her to 

speak, read, and write, correctly, and to coach her in manners and 
etiquette. More than this Miss Andrews wisely abstained from 
attempting, judging that the heiress to a large fortune with a 
pretty face and sweet manner would:go down without the help of 
accomplishments. The Wilbrahams introduced their guests, with 
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the necessary explanations, to some of their friends. Bell was 
taken to concerts and theatres and to a few small quiet parties, as 
a preparation for more to come. The mothers of impecunious 
sons soon scented her, declared her to be a “sweet thing,” and 
made themselves pleasant to her: the sons succumbed to her 
personal charms. Bell was afraid of them, of everybody (except 
Jack), but she thought them all only tookind. To Jack, however, 
she turned naturally in every difficulty, with a confiding trust 
that touched him. With him, and with him alone, she was 
perfectly at her ease: happy when he could go out with her and 
show her the great bewildering city ; still more when they stayed 
at home, and spent the evening in talk or some of the strange new 
games she found so difficulé; or he strummed on his banjo and 
sang in his pleasant baritone rollicking or pathetic songs which 
she thought all alike beautiful. Jack, as he owned to himself 
with comical dismay, was growing very fond of little Bell. He 
hated the fellows who made love to her for her money, and was 
careful himself to do nothing of the sort; but he could not help 
getting fond of her, she was so simple and sweet. She slipped 
gradually out of all formalities, yet she was never bold or forward. 
She kept generally to the “Mr. Jack,” which was her first form 
of address, but now and then the “ Mr.” was forgotten, and she 
begged him and all of tem to call her Bell, not “ Miss Robertson,” 
to which she could noé get accustomed. So things went on till 
Jack had reached = stage when he utterly refused to make any 
plans or to look a day ahead. The present was delightful, and 
the present wus—Bell ! 

One day when his father was out of town, Mr. Lucas summoned 
Jack to his room “ to talk over some business.” Jack suggested 
it was his father’s province to attend to Mr. Lucas’s affairs. 

“Then I say it ain’t, and it’s you, not him, I means to consult; 
and what’s more, young man, you've got to give me your word as 
not a sound o’ this gits to his ears, afore we begins it.” 

“But, sir, I really can’t——” 

“Yes, sir, you really can, and what’s more you really must. 
I’ve a right to consult any lawyer I please, and to bargain as he 
don’t blab, and I choose to ask you to make my will, at once, and 
not your father. Ay, I have my reasons too. If you won’t do it, 
and hold your tongue about it arterwards, why I'll find some one 
as will.” 


Jack yielded: promised to say nothing, and asked for in- 
structions. 
“Well, look ye here. I wants it done as short as possible, and 
done to-day. ‘There’s no sense in puttin’ a lot o’ rubbishin’ words 
2£2 
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in it. I wants everything willed to Bell, except a matter o 
which I’ll speak, and a trifle to you, of course, for your trouble. 
But there’s one thing’s on my mind. I can’t abear the idea o’ 
my Bell bein’ married for her money. I ain’t in no hurry, mind, 
for her to be married at all—her’s not nineteen till next month, 
and that’s a lot too young—l’ve told her I don’t want it for years. 
But anyways, if I can help it, her shan’t marry a poor man as'll 
swagger on my money arter I’m dead and gone. So I’ve been 
thinking I'll make it clear as if she marries a man as hasn't 
money enough of his own to keep her like a lady, she shan’t have 
all I leave.” 

“‘ And what do you call enough, sir ? ” 

Lucas gave a knowing little wink and chuckle. “A year ago, 
Master Jack, I’d ha’ called five hundred enough for any gentleman ; 
but I knows better now. I should say, perhaps, three thousand.” 

“You mean that your grand-daughter is to forfeit part of her 
inheritance unless her husband has three thousand a year?” 

“Yes. That's what I means. Look here—put it in the proper 
way. Ifmy grand-daughter, after my death, marries a man with 
less than three thousand a year she has only the half of what I 
leave. If she doesn’t, she has it all, except for two legacies: one 
thousand pounds to Rev. St. John, the Chaplain of the House at 
Ebrington, and five hundred to you—you two to be executors.” 

“And nothing éo your son or his children ?” 

“Not a damned farthing,” the old man exclaimed violently, 
bringing his fist down heavily on the table before him—* not a 
farthing more than his half-sov. a week—that to be paid him as 
long as he lives—just to rile him. Ha! I'll do him well—it’ll be 
a nice little pill for Mat.” 

“Then in case—in case your grand-daughter forfeits the half, 
what’s to become of that?” 

“It’s to be spent in building almshouses for old folks at 
Ebrington who've worked hard all their lives, paid their way 
honest, and come to the Union at last. Mr. St. John can have the 
spending of it: he’s a good sort, he is.” 

“You mean he is to have it in trust?” 

“Ay, if that’s what you call it. But if so be as Bell marries as 
I likes, she has it all, you understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand; but I’d rather—much rather—not make 
this will. I wish you would put it in my father’s hands.” 

“Then I won’t, there! Look here, young man—I don’t want 
to be rude, but I must speak plain—I don’t trust your father. 
Stop! don’t fly out; I’ve my reasons. Your father don’t want me 
te make a will, and I don’t want him to know I have. If you 
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won't do it, there’s plenty as will; but I’d rather ’twas you. I 
think you're straight; you’ve treated me well. Will you do it to 
oblige me, and will you keep it a secret? Once for all, sir, yes 
or no?” 

Jack hesitated. He was troubled; his own heart confirmed 
Lucas’s mistrust. He saw, too, that he was hopelessly out of the 
question as a husband for Bell. What did it matter who made 
the will, so long as it had to be made? He consented. The 
will was written, signed, and witnessed before Mr. Wilbraham 
came back, and the old man triumphantly took possession of it. 

Meanwhile, during his absence from home, Mr. Wilbraham had 
been thinking over the situation, and had come to the conclusion 
that Jack had avery good chance of winning Bell Robertson, 
who certainly liked him. In that case—well, Jack could advance 
whatever his father wanted, and was generous enough to be 
trusted to do so. Matthew Lucas’s precious scheme must go to 
the wall. Directly the match was made up, old Lucas must leave 
his fortune to Bell unreservedly. He little guessed what three 
short days had brought forth! Jack had made up his mind to 
give up little Bell. He was no fortune-hunter; he had somehow 
missed the dishonourable strain in his father’s cold, calculating 
nature, and took after an earlier, more chivalrous stock. He was 
under a trust, and he was not going to betray it. Whether Bell 
had all or none of her grandfather’s money, he didn’t care. He 
honestly loved the affectionate, unsophisticated little girl; but 
it should never be said he loved her dollars. His looks struck 
his father as depressed and gloomy, and his first words were a 
surprise. 

“You were talking, governor, of sending a clerk to America to 
settle up those affairs of Mr. Lucas’s brother. I should like to go 
myself, if you’ve no objection.” 

Mr. Wilbraham stared. 

“Want to go to America? What on earth for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—for a change, a little variety. One gets 
restless grinding on at an office.” 

“Grinding! It’s little of that youdo, my boy. If I didn’t 
grind a bit faster and more effectively, there’d not be much grist 
in the mill. When I’m gone you'll never keep the connection 
together, Jack.” 

“T know that,’ he answered impatiently; “but you aren’t 
going, governor.” 

“You'll have to marry money if you want to continue living as 
you've been accustomed, for I shan’t leave so very much.” Mr. 

Wilbraham spoke significantly, and eyed his son hard. 
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Jack coloured, and said angrily— 

“I’m not cad enough for that, father. When I marry it shall 
be for love, not for money; but at present I’ve not the remotest 
intention of marrying.” 

“Eh—not? Why I thought you and this little girl P 

Jack interrupted him quite rudely. 

“‘ Have you any objection to my going to America?” 

“ N—no, I don’t know that I have. I could spare you better 
than Baines, and someone must go.” To himself he was saying : 
“ Absence may do no harm; the girl’s young.” 

Bell, little guessing what was impending, was sitting that 
evening alone working. She looked very happy and very pretty. 
Jack, pausing at the door, thought he had never seen her look so 
pretty, and nerved himself for a struggle. 

“T’ve come to say good-bye, Bell,” he said, as lightly as he 
could. “I’m off to Liverpool to-morrow, and from there to 
America.” 

She turned a scared white face to him. 

“Good-bye? To America? Oh, Mr. Jack! For long? What 
for?” she asked, and her under-lip quivered. 

“Well, on your business, or rather your grandfather's. Some- 
one has to go to wind up your uncle’s affairs.” 

“ But why you?” 

“ Why not?” 

She could not answer what seemed a cruel question. 

“Tt won’t be for long?” she faltered. 

“Oh, no, not long, I suppose; it depends. I don’t know what 
time the business may take, and I shall do a little travelling while 
I’m there. The governor can spare me very well.” 

“Oh, yes, he can!” The words came involuntarily ; she was 
ashamed, and blushed when she heard them. “That's to say—I 
suppose—I meant--there are other people, I daresay, who will 
miss you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. In society one’s never missed; there's 
always someone to take one’s place.” 

“Oh, but not with everybody; everybody’s not like that. 
And grandfather and I”—trying to speak gaily—“are not in 
Society.” 

“Ah, but you will be. You'll have hosts of friends soon.” 

“Not friends like you,” she said almost inaudibly. 

He took her hand gently. 

“Thank you,” he said gravely ; “it’s very good of you to say 
so. I shall think of it wherever I am; and I shall always be 
your friend, Bell, you can reckon on that—a truer friend than 
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you know,” he added under his breath. “Now we must say 
good-bye ; it’s getting late.” 

She gave him both her hands without a word; then, like a flash, 
she was gone. 

* . * o + 

A year after this, Jack Wilbraham, in New York, received a 
telegram from his father :— 

“Come home at once. Lucas found dead. Will forthcoming. 
made by you.” 

Jack went home by the next steamer. He went straight to his 
father’s office. 

“ What's the meaning of this will business?” asked his father 
sternly. ‘“ How came you to make a will for the man without my 
knowledge?” 

“He insisted on it, sir, and on my secrecy. I don’t know why, 
but somehow he seemed to mistrust you.” 

Mr. Wilbraham looked a little queer; he recalled his interview 
with Mat Lucas, and the old man’s sudden appearance. 

“It’s a stupid sort of will,” he said hastily ; “I don’t see what 
he meant by it. It hampers the girl.” 

“Ts there—is there any one that you think—that she seems 
likely to marry ?” 

“Oh, of course there have been plenty buzzing about her; but 
the old man kept a sharp look-out. I suppose he was ambitious 
for her. Well, you’re one executor, you know; that parson, Mr. 
St. John, is the other, and he’s staying with her. I was tosend you 
there as soon as you arrived. Miss Bell was very keen on that.” 

“ How is she, poor girl ?—-very lonely, very much upset ?” 

“Oh, of course,” Mr. Wilbraham replied, with disgusting in- 
difference, “dreadfully upset. The old man was found dead in 
his bed. That precious son of his turned up ‘for the funeral, 
hoping, I suppose, there was no will, and that he would step 
into the property. You should have seen his face when the 
will was found! He cursed and swore like a trooper. I had 
to pack him off sharp to chew the cud of resentment at home.” 

Jack did not wait to hear more, but hurried off with a fast- 
beating heart to see Bell. 

“My poor little girl,” said he, when, a few minutes later, he 
found himself sitting beside her on the sofa, “I’m so sorry 
for you.” 

“But you've come back,” she said; “it won’t be so dreadful 
now. How could you let him make that silly will?” 

Jack’s heart was beating so fast that his voice sounded rather 
choky. 
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“ What are you—are you thinking of doing, Bell?” 

“Doing?” she said quickly. “ Nothing.” 

He looked fixedly at her—so fixedly that she could not bear 
his gaze. 

“ Bell,” he whispered—* Bell, look at me, and tell me what is 
in your heart. I didn’t mean to say it—I can’t bear to be the 
man to rob you—everyone will think a lie of me—but I must 
have it out. Look at me—tell me—could you marry a fellow 
who hadn’t the money your grandfather spoke of, so that you had 
to give up half of yours? Would you be willing—to marry— 
me?” 

She turned nestling to him, and hid her face against his heart. 

“Willing ?” she cried, half sobbing, but in a tone of ecstasy. 
“Why, I'd marry you, Jack, if we had to work for every penny. 
You ought to have known I'd never have anyone else.” 

The Lucas Almshouses at Ebrington are an accomplished fact, 
and a perpetual eyesore to Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Lucas, who 
cannot speak of poor old Peter and “ that crafty little madam,” 
as they call Mrs. Jack, without becoming abusive. Still, as they 
can’t get any more, they accept the ten shillings a week which 
the old man’s scorn bequeathed them, and are so sordidly thrifty 
that no doubt they will die well-to-do. 

As for little Mrs. Jack Wilbraham, she thinks herself the luckiest 
little wife in all London. Prosperity, which spoils so many not 
born to it, has not spoilt her, and she thinks as fondly as ever of 
the poor old grandfather who loved her. 
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Gorthe's Maxims. 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Crass Rosinson would occasionally start a quarry for good talk 
by quoting one of Goethe’s maxims. I remember how once, at 
his own breakfast-table, he arrested attention with the cadence of 
his sonorous voice remarking—“ It was a fine and true saying of 
Goethe—the wisest man I ever knew—who said, ‘ Humanity is 
always advancing, but in spiral lines.” Then followed some 
personal recollections of the Weimar circle, of Herder, Wieland, 
Schiller, but our host invariably brought us round to the central 
figure, whose reflections are like winged seed-thoughts. 

It is rather surprising that the aphoristic wisdom which so 
greatly abounds in Goethe’s writings should not have been 
gathered together, even in Germany, till the year 1870. Then, 
von Loeper compiled a work, entitled Goethe’s Spriiche in Prosa. 
An excellent translation of a well-selected portion of these maxims 
has recently appeared in English,* a very acceptable volume to 
those who lack time and opportunity to become students of the 
original. These reflections on life and character, on literature, 
art and science, contain the essence of much of Goethe’s mature 
thought on the problems of humanity. His obligations to the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and to many others may be traced; but as he 
rightly says, “There is nothing worth thinking, but it has been 
thought before. We must only try to think it again.” The 
process of thinking-out makes all the difference between the 
value of an echo which the barren rocks above us may repeat, and 
the concrete form of a new coinage of thought stamped with the 
effigy of genius. 

Our mental food is so often presented to us in the form of made 
dishes, that it forms a wholesome change to read an author himself, 
at first hand, rather than obscure the meaning with criticisms about 
and about. Goethe, though many-sided beyond most men, writes 


* *The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe.’ Translated by Bailey 
Saunders. Macmillan & Co. 1893, 
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with the directness of a mind whose philosophy consists mainly in 
observing what we see every day. In touching upon the highest 
problems of thought, he arrives very quickly at the delimitation 


of the attainable. Many of the maxims deal with this boundary 
line. 


“T pity those who make much ado about the transitory nature of things, 
and are lost in the contemplation of earthly vanity: are we not here to 
make the transitory permanent? This we can do only if we know how to 
value both.” 

“In contemplation, as in action, we must distinguish between what may 
be attained and what is unattainable. Without this, little can be achieved, 
either in life or in knowledge.” 

“Every man must think after his own fashion; for on his own path he 
finds a truth, or a kind of truth, which helps him through life. But he 
must not give himself the rein; he must control himself; mere naked 
instinct does not become him.” 

“Faith is private capital, kept in one’s own house. There are public 
savings-banks and loan-offices which supply individuals in their day of 
need; but here the creditor quickly takes his interest for himself.” 


Goethe’s maxims on the conduct of life are remarkable for their 
judicial balance, their tonic strength, and their fitness for every- 
day application. He says— 


“How can a man come to know himself? Never by thinking, but by 
doing. Try to do your duty, and you will know at once what you are 
worth. But what is your duty? The claims of the day.” 

“A man is really alive only when he delights in the good will of 
others.” 

“ Everything that frees our spirit without giving us control of ourselves, 
is ruinous.” 

“Superstition is a part of the very being of humanity; and when we 
fancy we are banishing it altogether, it takes refuge in the strangest 
nooks and corners, and then suddenly comes forth again, as soon as it 
believes itself at all safe.” 


It is the privilege of genius to be on a level with the youth of 
all time; in some of the following reflections, Goethe shows us 
how the so-called modern thought is but the recurrence of 
individual experience, broadening out into acceptance by those who 
are followers, not leaders. 


“ That is true Symbolism, where the more particular represents the more 
general, not as a dream or shade, but as a vivid, instantaneous revelation 
of the Inscrutable.” 

“‘In the sphere of Natural Science let us remember that we have always 
to deal with an insoluble problem.” 

“Theories are usually the over-hasty efforts of an impatient under- 
standing that would gladly be rid of phenomena, and so puts in their place 
pictures, notions, nay often mere words.” 
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“ First let a man teach himself, and then he will be taught by others.” 

“With the growth of knowledge our ideas must from time to time be 
organised afresh. The change takes place usually in accordance with new 
maxims as they arise, but it always remains provisional.” 

“ Authority. Man cannot exist without it, and yet it brings in its train 


just as much of error as of truth. It perpetuates one by one things which 
should pass away one by one.” 


“ Everything that we call Invention or Discovery, in the higher sense of 
the word, is the serious exercise and activity of an original feeling for 
truth, which, after a long course of silent cultivation, suddenly flashes out 
into fruitful knowledge. It is a revelation working from within on the 
outer world, and lets a man feel that he is made in the image of God. It 


is a synthesis of World and Mind, giving the most blessed assurance of the 
eternal harmony of things.” 


Monsieur Caro* quotes a saying of Goethe, which is apposite 
to this: “ L’esprit analytique est le sens de lindividual, Vesprit 
synthétique le sens de V'universel.” Everything that Goethe has to 
say on science is of special value. One of the greatest physicists 
of our day recently remarked that Goethe’s maxims, in their 
original German, had been a sort of Bible to him for many a long 
year. 

The highest testimony to Goethe’s position as a thinker in 
science is found in Professor von Helmholtz’s remark, where the 
latter says, “To Goethe belongs the great fame of having first 
conceived the leading ideas to which science in those days was 
tending, and through which its present form is determined.” On 
the other hand, where mathematical treatment of subjects was 
required, he was at fault. “ Goethe,” says Dr. Tyndall,t “ erred in 
seeking to engraft in his Farbenlehre (theory of colours) methods 
altogether foreign to physics, or to the treatment of a purely 
physical theme.” Goethe’s attack on Newton’s theory had always 
been considered of questionable value, yet he himself ranked it 
as the greatest intellectual achievement of his life. In a conver- 
sation with Eckermann, he said, “As for what I have done as a 
poet, I take no pride in it whatever. But that in my century I 
am the only person who knows the truth in the difficult science of 
colours—of that I say I am not a little proud.” As Lewes points 
outin his biography of Goethe, that though opposed to the mathe- 
matical methods, necessary in physical research, yet his position 
as a thinker in scientific questions remains unassailed ; “ his great 
effort being to establish principles upon which science could be 
founded.” 


Goethe’s wide grasp of the physical researches of the day, and 


* «La Philosophie de Goethe.’ Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov. 1865. 
t ‘New Fragments.’ Tyndall. 
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his intense interest in scientific progress, was kept up to the last. 
The weight of fourscore years had not the effect of narrowing his 
outlook. There is a well-known and very characteristic anecdote 
of him in the evening of his life, which may be recalled as illus- 
trating in a few lines what he was and what he was not. It was 
the 1st of August, 1830. The news of the French Revolution had 
reached Weimar that morning, and all was commotion. On entering 
Goethe’s room, his secretary, M. Soret, was accosted with the 
exclamation, “Now what do you think of this great event?” 
“ A frightful story,” answered Soret, “but with such a ministry 
what was to be expected but the expulsion of the Royal Family.” 
“We do not appear to understand each other,” said Goethe, ever 
indifferent to politics, even when boiling up into revolution; “I 
am speaking of the contest so important for science between 
Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which has come to an open 
rupture in the Academy.” Goethe, it must be remembered, 
considered the question at issue as matter of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of science. He was greatly rejoiced over 
the fact that the youthful physicist St. Hilaire had shown himself 
so powerful an ally of his own fixed idea of the synthetic manner 
of looking at Nature. It was a fine burst of enthusiasm of Goethe's 


when, during this same interview with his secretary, he ex- 
claimed— 


“What is all intercourse with Nature, if we merely occupy ourselves 
with individual material parts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit 
which prescribes to every part its direction, and orders or sanctions every 
deviation by means of an inherent law! I have exerted myself in this 
great question for fifty years. At first I was alone, then I found support, 
and now at last, to my great joy, I am surpassed by congenial minds.” 


One of Goethe’s noblest traits of character is revealed in the 
fact that he could find a great joy in being surpassed by congenial 
minds. Herder, in the honest conviction of a dissentient spirit, 
might say, as he did say, that Goethe’s philosophy was repugnant 
to him—that it was selfish, ungodly, and unsympathetic ; yet so 
great as may have been the extent of Goethe’s egoism, he stands 
superior to all taint of jealousy; he is content to be outstripped 
in the race, if only truth—the goal of man’s efforts—be reached. 
Nor is this virtue so common that it may be ranked amongst the 
qualities necessary for the making of any decent character. I 
can never forget the sadness with which Faraday spoke, 


answering a remark of mine on the moral greatness of a scientific 
career. He replied :— 


“ In quitting trade I thought I had left behind me all the petty jealousies 
and meannesses that hinder man’s wellbeing; but I found myself raised 
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to another sphere, only to encounter the same weaknesses, the same self- 
seeking, however exalted the intellect.” 


One of Goethe’s maxims says, “ It is all one whether you are of 
high or of humble origin. You will always have to pay for your 
humanity.” Beyond most minds, Goethe sees everything by the 
dry light of intellect, yet he writes, “ Against the great superiority 
of another there is no remedy but love.” Coleridge, in the 
‘Table Talk,’ is reported to have said that Schiller is a thousand 
times more hearty than Goethe. The fact is, the latter cared 
nothing for the anonymous crowd; as M. Caro remarks, “ Pour 
Goethe Vhumanité c’étaient ses égaux dans chaque siecle.” Notwith- 
standing his aloofness from the multitude, Goethe’s popularity in 
Germany is maintained to the present day. In the provincial 
theatres as elsewhere, his Gétz von Berlichingen and Egmont are 
amongst the chief favourites on the people’s nights, when the 
prices are reduced. This popularity is shared with Shakespeare 
and with Schiller. They take the theatre more seriously than 
we do! 

Gétz, of the Iron Hand, and Egmont belong to an earlier period 
than the Mazims ; in the latter, Goethe’s culture has crystallised 
into the purest ray serene. He gives therein the essence of his 
reflections on the experience of life and the processes of thought. 
How wisely he touches the facts of modern existence and the 
needs of our day in some of the following remarks :— 


“From this time forward, if a man does not apply himself to some art 
or handiwork, he will be ina bad way. Inthe rapid changes of the world, 
knowledge is no longer a furtherance; by the time a man has taken note 
of everything, he has lost himself.” 

“‘ Besides, in these days the world forces universal culture upon us, and 
so we need not trouble ourselves further about it. We must appropriate 
some particular culture.” 

“Perfection is the measure of heaven, and the wish to be perfect the 
measure of men.” 

“It is not language in itself which is correct, or forcible, or elegant, but 
the mind that is embodied in it.” 

“ Women’s society is the element of good manners.” 

“The history of knowledge is a great fugue, in which the voices of the 
nations one after another emerge.” 

“It is much easier to put yourself in the position of a mind taken up 
with the most absolute error, than of one which mirrors to itself half- 
truths.” 

* One need only grow old to become gentler in one’s judgments. I see 
no fault committed which I could not have committed myself.” 

“The truly wise ask what the thing is in itself and in relation to other 
things, and do not trouble themselves about the use of it.” 

“The best that history gives us is the enthusiasm it arouses.” 

“T am convinced that the Bible will always be more beautiful the more 
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it is understood; the more, that is, we see and observe that every word 
which we take in a general sense and apply specially to ourselves, had, 
under certain circumstances of time and place, a peculiar, special and 
directly individual reference.” 


Turning again to Goethe’s autobiography, a book of perennial 
interest, one may note how greatly he was influenced by the 
Bible, intellectually as well as morally. In the retrospect of his 
own life, in reference to his student days at Leipzig, when much 
of the theological criticism of his time was subversive of scriptural 
authority, he says, “ As for myself, I loved and valued the Bible ; 
for almost to it alone did I owe my moral culture, and the events, 
the doctrines, the symbols, the similes had all impressed themselves 
deeply upon me, and had influenced me in one way or another.” 
Certain it is, that the orthodox cannot claim Goethe, and 
probably do not desire to do so, for his intellect has within itself 
the principle of fermentation; but as a spectator of the world’s 
history he gives his testimony. He says, “It is impossible for 
man to go back now that he has once reached Christianity, the 
worship of self-denial, the sanctity of sorrow, and the reverence 
for what is humble.” I think it was Herder who elicited this 
remark from Goethe; it was certainly in the direction of his 
influence, the force of which was never quite spent, though often 
combated by the author of Faust. 

Sir Thomas More said he would never pin his soul on another 
man’s back, words which read as a warning against hanging on 
the skirts of any one thinker, however Catholic he may seem in 
his wisdom. Goethe is many-sided, but not all-sided. He is an 
excellent guide in the highways of life, no one better, for he is 
neither a pessimist or a cynic; but he who would retire into 
solitary places, there to take counsel with the silent and unseen, 
will find no help from any lesson taught by Goethe. When it is 
borne in upon us that life with its unsatisfied longing, life with 
its trials and sorrows, is greater than art, then we know that 
Goethe lacks completeness on the spiritual side. Bacon says, 
“ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, Adversity is the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction and 
the clearer revelation of God’s favour.” Goethe, in all his varied 
experience of the sensuous world, never realised the equivalent of 
suffering ; judged by the intellect, the ideas involved therein 
probably seemed to him little more than the cant of a sect, or the 
fallacious outcome of the romantic school. His dislike of 
romanticism betrayed him into intolerance. In one of the Maxims 
he says, “The classical is health, and the romantic, disease,” | 
adding that “ the romantic is fallen into its own abysm.” 
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Ranke, the historian, asserts that the romantic tendencies of 
literary thought are essentially Germanic, protestant and freedom- 
loving; and happily illustrates his meaning where he says, 
“Shakespeare places the whole matter and spirit of the romantic 
before our eyes, in forms of imperishable beauty ; the free and 
spontaneous offspring of a mind to which‘antiquity and history 
were but ministering servants.” Even: Goethe, when for the 
moment he can forget his partisanship of the classical, is warm*in 
acknowledging his vast obligations to Shakespeare. In his auto- 
biography, he speaks of “ Our father and instructor, Shakespeare.” 
Alluding to the immense influence of Wieland’s prose translation, 
he says, “ There are Bible-firm men, so we, the youth of the time, 
made ourselves firm in Shakespeare.” ‘There is much acumen in the 
remark which follows, “I revere the rhythm as well as the rhyme, 
by which poetry first becomes poetry; but that which is really, 
deeply, and fundamentally effective, that which is really permanent 
and furthering, is that which remains of the poet when he is 
translated into prose.” This reminds me of Crabb Robinson’s 
remark that ‘“ Wordsworth’s poems, stripped of their poetry, 
leave the naked prose of wisdom.” But all said and done, the 
analysis of poetry by deposition into prose can never be a 
complete test; the symbolism, the divine essence, the aroma, is 
not to be weighed in any chemist’s scales. Abt Vogler, whose 
music is transfused into poetry by Browning, says— 


“Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” 


This imponderable something, this golden truth, that is over 
us, unsought; this star of our life which hath elsewhere its 
setting, belongs in essence and visibility to the romantic school. 
The severe and necessary codification of thought and phenomena 
is the task of the classical. The triumphs of which school are to be 
traced principally to the Latin races, or to those who, like Goethe, 
are of mental affinity with them. Not only does tolerance 
require freedom for every man’s speech after his own fashion, but 
the fact seems to be that conflict of opinion is a condition of 
the world’s health. 

Amongst the reflections, in this interesting volume of Goethe’s 
Mazims, the following remarks occur, which treat this whole 
question with lucidity and judicial fairness. He says :— 


“The conflict of the old, the existing, the continuing, with development, 
improvement, and reform, is always the same. Order of every kind turns 
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at last to pedantry, and to get rid of the one, people destroy the other; 
and so it goes on for a while, until people perceive that order must be 
established anew. Classicism and Romanticism; close corporations and 
freedom of trade; the maintenance of large estates and the division of 
the land—it is always the same conflict which ends by producing a new 
one. The best policy of those in power would be so to moderate this 
conflict as to let it right itself without the destruction of either element. 


Bat this has not been granted to men, and it seems not to be the will 
of God.” 


In his aphorisms on Nature, we find Goethe more in his character 
of poet than elsewhere in this volume. He forgets his own partisan- 
ship for the classical, where he says, ‘‘ Nature rejoices in illusion. 
If a man destroys this in himself, she punishes him like the hardest 
tyrant.” In brotherhood of spirit with Shelley, Goethe writes— 


“Only through love can we come near Nature. She puts gulfs between 
all things, and all things try to be interfused. She isolates everything, 
that she may draw everything together.” 


Whether treating of science, of life, or of literature, Goethe, in 
this delightful volume, seems to give to each individual the truth 
he seeks, so varied are the sources of thought which have produced 
and give their special value to the maxims. 
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Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN OLD Marp’s LOovgE,’ 
‘Gop’s Foot,’ ‘A QUESTION oF TASTE.’ 





“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 





Cuapter XXXIX. 
HONEST HEARTS. 


Tue Chalkhouse Farm was sinking to sleep under the dying day. 
Across its low brown roof the massive shadows broadened, 
seeming to pull down the heavy thatch, like a night-cap, over 
little windows that blinked drowsily, black against the fading 
light. The few gaunt beeches which overtopped the prostrate 
building stretched out their straggling arms to Heaven, in appeal 
for a covering too long withheld. Heaven answered by dropping 
its clouds among them and gradually wiping them out of sight. 
In the red-brick courtyard, between the bakehouse and the 
living-house, a belated chicken was nervously over-doing its 
supper, if meals can be distinguished in a chicken’s twelve hours’ 
uninterrupted feed. A brown mongrel lay by the door and, 
occasionally opening one eye, stared vaguely at the four poles of 
the empty hay-stack. Over the whole landscape hung a gloomy 
calm. The gloom, not the calm, hung over Lise, who stood 
waiting by the long white fence which separates the farmyard 
from the high-road. 

Her mother came out into the twilight with a bright blue 
milk-pail. “He'll know soon enough, child,” she said. ‘“ You 
needn’t be in a hurry to tell him.” 

“Don’t, mother,” said the girl. Young people have no taste 
for irony. Lovers least of all. 

“But of course your father knows best,” continued Vrouw 
Driest, and disappeared through the low door, muttering. Hardly 
an hour went by but Lise heard those words from her mother’s 
lips. They were the farm-wife’s all-sufficient solace among the 
misfortunes and failures of life. She forgot them when anything 
turned out well. 
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There had been a time when Lise had occasionally answered : 
“ But, mother, it was you that said———” “Hush, child, how can 
you be so headstrong! Of course your father knows, though I 
should not have sold that cow.” 

“She is over-anxious to tell him,” repeated Vrouw Driest as she 
returned to the farm-kitchen. Peasants always communicate a 
thought to a number of people in succession. “TI tell her he will 
hear it soon enough,” she added, bending over the pot which 
simmered on the fire. The husband, a ponderous, slow-smoking 
man, whose very arm, where it lay inert on the table, was heavy 
with depression, never even moved in reply. 

“T always thought it would come to this,” said the wife, 
bustling about the kitchen. How often had she not declared that 
no power on earth would drag her to the Castle? But Driest, 
who had earned a quiet life by playing scape-goat, could not 
refuse the réle to-day, when on the point of being hunted into the 
wilderness. 

“There’s the chaise,” said the wife presently, and went to the 
door. ‘ He’s sold the filly,” she added, and turned away again. 
“Let them do their kissing and nonsense alone,” she thought, and 
cast a sad smile across at her husband’s bent head. 

“Thys,” said the girl, at the gate, in the twilight. “It has 
come. Dievert told father this morning. The lease is not going 
to be renewed.” 

The young man checked his horse with a jerk, and, falling 
back, from the shock, in the light wooden chaise, he swore aloud 
at Count Rexelaer. 

The girl said no more, walking beside the horse, as her lover 
slowly guided him into the stable. He also spoke very little, 
unharnessing, while she helped him, and beginning to whistle 
meditatively as he shook out the straw. Presently she caught up 
a pitcher and, perhaps as an apology for her ill-tidings, went to 
fill it at the well. Without a word of thanks to interrupt his 
whistling, he took it from her, but as they crossed the courtyard 
together he said: “This will put off our marriage, Lise, till the 
Lord knows when.” “Mother doesn’t understand about my 
wanting to tell you,” answered Lise, “but it didn’t seem like 
knowing till both of us knew.” He did not ask her to explain 
her meaning, though perhaps he hardly understood it. ‘ Poor 
mother,” he said, and they passed into the kitchen, where the 
meal lay spread beneath the dismal lamp. 

“ Well, Thys?” said the farmer, moving at last from his stolid 
despair. ‘I’ve done well,” replied Thys, and, even at this 
moment, a note of triumph penetrated his voice. He had been 
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away for three days, to the great Easter horse-fair at Utrecht. 
“There were French traders. These Frenchmen pay well.” 
His uncle—he called him “father”—nodded solemn approval, 
and said “Good.” That is a great deal for a farmer. 

Then they sat down to supper in silence, till the mother began : 
“The family are back, Thys. They arrived on the day you left.” 

“Did they?” said Thys. His heart was heavy, but he cut 
himself an enormous chunk of bread. 

“Yes, and I think the old Heer might have come to see us. 
But no doubt your father knows.” 

The old man looked straight across into his foster-son’s eyes. 
“Lise has told you,” he said. Thys nodded, with his mouth full. 

“It’s worse for you, boy. Mother and I are old.” 

“Speak for yourself, father,” broke in his spouse. “I hope to 
make butter yet for twenty years, please God.” 

“ And where’ll you make it?” said the farmer. 

After that a thoughtful silence fell upon the little company, 
not even broken when the Baron van Rexelaer suddenly stood in 
their midst. They shuffled awkwardly to their feet, in a 
movement of general embarrassment, around the half-finished 
meal, 

“Can you let me have a cup of coffee, Vrouw Driest?” said 
the Baron, with extended hand. 

The woman was a sour-visaged woman, but, at this mark of 
condescension, her expression grew positively fierce with emotion. 
She had lived all her life at Deynum; the Baron, to her, was 
still sovereignty personified. She hurried into her parlour to get 
one of her grandmother’s eleven Japanese cups. Alas that there 
should be eleven! Had not Vrouw Driest’s sister-in-law, on the 
occasion of Lise’s birth, in dusting——There is an old saying, by 
one who knew, about “renovare dolorem.” ‘The sister-in-law is 
still ashamed. 

There was a moment’s interruption of washing and wiping. 
“No one that we know of has ever used this cup before, 
Mynheer,” said the farmer’s wife with pardonable pride, as she 
placed the bit of blue china before the Baron. “You and I, 
Driest,” began that gentleman, abruptly, “are companions in 
misfortune. But I want to think that yours is preventible. Can 
nothing be done?” 

“Ah, that’s what I say,” remarked the wife. 

“You should have said it sooner then,” retorted the farmer, 
turning angrily upon her. “If the Count says ‘Go,’ landheer, go 
we must.” 

“But need he say it? Don’t think I don’t love you for what 
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you've done.” He held out his hand, which the slow farmer took 
deferentially. “There, now that’s settled, I want you to do me 
another favour, the next best. I want you to go up to the Castle 
and see the Count yourself.” 

“Never. We need no Counts here,” burst in the wife. Then 
she pursed up her lips and fixed her eyes on the Baron’s cup. 
Thys had moved his long legs under the table. Lise signed to 
him to keep still. 

“Tt’s no use,” continued the Baron. “We poor people must 
bend or break. I’m broken. You'd better bend.” 

‘We did it for the best,” said Driest, a little sore. 

It was this very soreness the Baron dreaded. He was not a 
diplomatist, but he was resolved to save these poor people. 

“Look here,” he said. “Ifthe Count renews, you'll go up and 
thank him. Eh?” He turned to the wife. 

“The farmer knows best, landheer,” replied that lady promptly. 
She was a diplomatist. 

“He’s a thief,” said the farmer slowly. ‘“He’s no Rexelaer. 
D— hin.” 

“ Father!” cried Lise. 

“Ay, ‘father’! What's the likes of him to come among the 
likes of us? As soon have some false stock of my grand-uncle’s 
breeding—he was a wild chap and went to Town for a hair- 
dresser—setting up at the Chalkhouse Farm as a Driest!” 

Music as all this might be to the Baron’s ears, he saw the 
danger of it. ‘And who knows what will happen at the Chalk- 
house Farm,” he said, coming round quickly to the practical side, 
“when you are no longer master here?” Vrouw Driest heaved a 
notable sigh. 

“T don’t care to be,” replied the farmer, doggedly, “ not under 
the new lord. Deynum isn’t Deynum with a Gueux ai the 
Castle. The Rexelaers have gone, and they were here longer 
than we by a matter of many hundred years. We can go where 
Mynheer the Baron’s gone. It isn’t so far as America, I suppose. 
Eh, Vrouw?” 

“We've come back to remain,” said the Baron huskily, moved 
to the very bottom of his heart. ‘I can’t live anywhere else, 
Driest, nor can the Baroness. Now, how about you? Don't 
deceive yourself, my good, faithful friend. Old clodhoppers can’t 
breathe on any clod but their own.” He waved his hand to them 
all, and hurried away. ‘The farmer brought down his enormous 
fist on the table with a crash that set all the dishes dancing. 
Thys smiled savagely. Vrouw Driest caught up her. grand- 
mother’s cup, and laid it in her lap. 
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The Baron, slowly returning homewards, halted for a moment 
upon the little village-green. At this hour the place was quite 
deserted, but in the darkness you could trace the shapes of the 
Church and School, and other few buildings scattered around. 
That light yonder was Job Henniks’! There the cronies of the 
village were doubtless assembled, discussing the old lord and 
the new. 

“ Mynheer van Rexelaer, might I speak to you for a moment?” 
said a polite voice, which he did not recognise, at his side. He 
turned. ‘They told me at the priest’s you would be coming this 
way. Iam John Borck. It is, unfortunately, many years since 
we met.” 

“Tt is,” said the Baron stiffly, to his wife’s old antagonist. 
They walked along the road, side by side, the Baron painfully 
expectant. 

“The matter is purely one of business,” began the Lord ot 
tollingen, stammering out the central thought of his previously 
prepared speeches, “and it is always best, I think, to transact 
business personally. I—I—if I understand rightly, there are 
some objects from the Castle you wish to do away with. If I am 
mistaken, I beg pardon.” 

“T have decided nothing as yet,” said Baron Rexelaer, not ina 
pleasant tone of voice. 

“Still, supposing you should resolve to—I understood from 
Cécile Borck, who is staying—look here, Rexelaer, we used to 
know each other well enough once. I don’t want to do you a 
favour. Not I; I want you to do me one. You know I’m a 
great man for antiquities and family-histories "—Baron Rexelaer 
knew nothing of the kind—“now what’s the use of selling 
portraits, for instance, to brokers? The Rexelaers and the 
Borcks have been closely connected in the centuries when nobody 
differed about religion, and a lot of your belongings must be of 
especial value to us. Now, why shouldn’t you sell them to me, 
as I want them? If you like, we could easily make out an 
agreement, that, in the next twenty years, you or your daughter 
could take them back—at the same price. I think that would be 
fair. Or the same price and four per cent. interest. Yes, that 
would be fairer.” ‘his last inspiration came to John Borck in 
the moment of speaking and hugely delighted him. 

“Tt can’t be, Borck,” said the Baron, in an unsteady voice, now. 
“For one thing, my wife wouldn’t like it.” 

“Nor would mine,” rose to honest John Borck’s lips, but he 
checked the words. “It is merely a business transaction,” he 
repeated. 
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“Nevertheless, I am most deeply grateful for your generous 
offer”—Baron Borck would have interrupted— No, no, do not 
think I cannot comprehend. Your kindness even emboldens 
me, while refusing one service, to ask for another. Will you 
let me ?” 

“What is it?” queried cautious John Borck. 

“There is a man here, one of my old farmers, who cannot get 
on under the new régime. He is a good man; the question is 
a—a personal one, regarding myself. It is Driest, of the Chalk- 
house, which you have long wanted to buy. If you had a farm 
for him, on the other side of Rollingen, I—I should look upon it 
as a great kindness to myself.” 

“T shall bear it in mind,” said Borck. They had reached the 
Parsonage. “Permit me one question in parting,” continued 
the Lord of Rollingen. “If you sell these things to strangers, 
how will you prevent Count Rexelaer’s ultimately acquiring 
them?” 

And now it will seem incredible to those who live in Koopstad 
and are wide-awake that this sleepy, single-thoughted country- 
gentleman had never even caught a glimpse of his danger. 

“Remember what happened about the Castle. That was a 
dirty trick, I thought. I know a good deal about the Rexelaers, 
more than you think. I was in no hurry to call on the people. 
But my cousin, you remember, married the brother.” 

“There is a good deal to know,” said the Baron. 

“Perhaps I know it. I know about the ‘k’ in their name, for 
instance.. Ah, you didn’t expect that, did you? I told you I 
was a bit of an antiquary. Now, to a great many people, that 
‘k’ wouldn’t matter a brass cent; it does to you and me, because 
we are old fogies. The old fogies ought to stick together in this 
brand-new day. You can take time to consider my proposal. I 
am inno hurry. Good night.” 

“Good night and God bless you, John Borck,” said the Baron 
van Rexelaer. Here was a kind word from one of his own class at 
last. 

The Lord of Rollingen was one of the richest and most 
powerful nobles in the country. He was a strange quiet man, of 
strong idiosyncrasy, who allowed his wife to do whatever she 
chose, except on the rare occasions when he did not want her to 
do it. When his young cousin Cécile, who scarcely knew her 
mighty kinsman, had penetrated into his room that morning with 
much fear and trembling, he had first been taken by surprise, 
then interested, then greatly pleased. He was an aristocrat 
down to the bottom, and therefore a just man as well as a proud. 
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It is only your nine-tenths aristocrat who is prejudiced beyond 
the limits of justice. 
“You are right, Cécile,” had said Baron John Borck. 


CuarTer XL, 


OF SOME THAT RETURNED TO DEYNUM AND SOME THAT DEPARTED 
THENCE, 


As spring went slowly deepening into summer—the process takes 
a long time in our Northern region !—the Countess Margherita’s 
heart began to soften a little towards Deynum. It was by no 
means a cold heart; it was a warm heart benumbed. From her 
new conservatory—the excrescence—she would sadly watch the 
sun in his daily struggles to climb higher behind the gaunt ram- 
part of distant trees, and when suddenly, one pale morning, the 
grim wall stood coloured over with a faint shimmer of silver-green 
promise, she screamed aloud to Laissa, and went dancing away 
among her plants, like a butterfly, with all the parrots yelling 
and all the dogs wildly capering around her. Count Hilarius, who 
seldom took any notice of her “ extravagances,” looked in at the 
door. “ What now?” he inquired, as she whirled past him, holding 
the furiously-barking Florizel triumphantly aloft. “It is spring!” 
she cried back at him. “Summer is coming, your summer, the 
pale one, the second-best! Houp-la, Amarinda, ma belle!” “Oh 
Printemps, 6 mon roi, que gadore! Oh Printemps qui—qui—qu 
—6é Flore! Go away, Ilario; I cannot compose while you are 
by!” Count Hilarius most willingly went away. 

“Laissa,” said the Countess, stopping out of breath, “I have 
often thought during the last long months that purgatory must 
be like this, all black. If only it gets a little greener,—a little 
greener !” 

“You did not like it any better when it was white,” replied 
Laissa. 

“And you then?” cried Margherita impatiently. 

“Ah, M’am Rita,’—the mulatto shivered—‘“ You speak of pur- 
gatory; itis hell. Paradise is flaming-hot. Hell is, like Holland, 
cold.” 

At the Hague things had been different. In a city the seasons 
do not change; only the temperature changes. And the Countess 
Rexelaer’s temperature had been regulated by the heating- 
apparatus. 


The great event of the season had been the return of the old 
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family. It was reported in the village that Count Rexelaer, when 
told, had grown white with rage, and had sworn by high and low 
that such a thing should never be. Yet he could not prevent it, 
albeit all Deynum was his. In bygone days Father Bulbius had 
obtained from the Baron a life-long lease, at a nominal rent, of 
the house he still occupied, with the right to under-let. The 
Father now immediately availed himself of this privilege, and the 
Baroness reaped the reward of her early bounties to the Church. 
The old man appeared before Veronica one Sunday morning, after 
mass, in the full pomp of his sacerdotal robes. ‘“ We are going to 
occupy the house by the Church,” he said. “The long walk is 
too much for me.” Veronica bent her head, with a snort. 

When Dievert brought the Count the few florins of the house- 
rent, that great personage screamed out that it was a conspiracy, 
and he would have the lawof the lot. But he left his new tenants 
in peace, nevertheless ; his sister-in-law had dropped him a hint. 

He scowled fiercely, with averted face, the first time he met the 
Baroness and Wendela in the village. But Margherita, venturing 
out in a close-carriage, passed an old-fashioned gentleman who 
made her an old-fashioned bow. She was charmed by his manner 
and said so at dinner, and regretted that circumstances prevented 
their knowing their cousins. “ What do you think, Chevalier ? ” 
“Madame,” responded the gallant de Souza, “I never disagree 
with your excellent judgment,” and Count Rexelaer understood 
that his son’s tutor had just given him a lesson in manners. 

The various grandees of the neighbourhood hastened to call at 
the quondam Parsonage, and showed themselves anxious to imply 
all permissible admiration of the comfort the Baroness had con- 
jured up around her. It was impossible for a room to look poor 
which the Baroness van Rexelaer inhabited, and everyone declared 
that the Villa—“ Villa,” if you like, but the Baroness preferred 
“ Farmhouse ”—was really a delightful old place. As indeed it 
was; numberless souvenirs and personal treasures lay scattered 
over the half-furnished rooms, and Gustave looked after these 
relics of the past—Gustave, who had returned to the family from 
an enforced retirement, during their Pension-life, in the house of 
a sister, whose many shiftless children had worried his neat mind 
into despair. Such of the heirlooms as still possessed any market 
value had been sold ; the rest Mynheer van Rexelaer had ultimately 
ceded to Baron Borck. The latter gentleman would have brought 
his recalcitrant wife to visit the Baroness but that he dreaded to 
patronise in misfortune. Everyone else came, however, except 
the rich Amsterdam bankers, who forgot. 

There was money enough now for simple wants, and freedom 
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from anxiety. The family subsisted on the annual payment from 
“The Lady’s Dole,” and a remnant of the Baroness’s little fortune. 
Wendela resumed her lessons with the village schoolmaster. They 
could not make out whether she was glad to be back or not. “I 
like the lessons,” she said. 

Baron Borck intimated to Mynheer van Rexelaer that the 
Count “would have no objection” to the family’s occasionally 
walking in the park. He had asked him. Baron Borck was a 
very influential man. Mynheer van Rexelaer received the inti- 
mation with thanks, but did not avail himself of the permission. 
He walked out among the villagers, who stood aloof, deferential, 
but awkward ; his sole pleasures were a game with the Father or 
a chat at the Chalkhouse Farm. 

For the Driests were still at the Chalkhouse Farm, and likely 
to remain there. It had happened on this wise. One evening 
Thys had returned home from the village with the news that 
there were to be flags and fireworks next week on the occasion of 
Count Rexelaer’s birthday, and a state-visit of congratulation from 
the Commune. 

“We shall soon be quit of all that,” said the farmer roughly. 
“Tm well-nigh through:with Baron Borck’s steward.” 

Thys went and drew off this heavy boots in the passage. Then, 
returning to the great blue-tiled fireplace which takes up one 
whole side of the kitchen, he stationed himself behind his foster- 
father’s chair. ‘Well, I'll say it,” he began aloud, “I’ve talked 
it over with Lise, and she says I'd better. Look here, father, 
now the Baron’s back in Deynum, how about Jaap Hakkert and 
Job Henniks and the rest ?” 

“What are you driving at?” replied old Driest. “Speak out, 
Thys. And come round from behind my chair.” 

But this latter command Thys—the great, long lout—preferred 
to ignore. ‘He'll be lonely here, will the Baron,” said Thys 
boldly, “and he'll want someone to speak up for him, now. 
Father, I’m thinking: as the Baron’s come back, it won’t do for 
us to run away.” 

“You should have thought that six months sooner, then,” cried 
the exasperated farmer, bounding in his ample arm-chair. ‘Get 
to your work, Thys, and leave thinking to clearer heads than 
yours.” : 

The young fellow was slinking away obediently, but his uncle 
still called after him: “ And you say that Lise’s thoughts are as 
wise as yours?” 

“Lise fancied I might be right, father.” 

“* Fancied.’ Is that the way you young ones love each other ? 
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Hey, there she is—the hussy!”—for Lise appeared in the door- 
way, bearing a steaming tub—“‘and how about your mother? 
Does she also ‘fancy you might be right’?” 

“Oh, mother knows you are, father,” said the girl demurely, 
and she added, when her lover had left the room: “So you see 
we are all four agreed.” 

Thus it came about that Farmer Driest went up to the Castle 
and had an interview with the Count. He came back and said he 
would rather not speak of the Count, nor of the interview. He 
did not understand the new Squire, he said. Being only a farmer, 
he could not know that even a great noble has sometimes, in little 
things, to do as his neighbours want him to. ‘ You have behaved 
most disgracefully,” Count Rexelaer had said. “ You can stay on 
at the farm. Good-day.” 

“They are winning their way to the widest popularity,” Mev- 
rouw Rexelaer-Borck informed her mother. ‘“ Mina Borck says 
so, and she is the best person to know. Hilarius pays for a Pro- 
testant parson, who is to be inducted next autumn, though I fear 
he is somewhat lukewarm in the face of papistical presumption. 
As for poor Margherita, with her painful antecedents, dear Mina 
lends her excellent books, but I warn her it will prove not the 
slightest use.” 

“Mina Borck is a fool, and so you may tell her,” replied the iras- 
cible Dowager.—* 1!” thought Mevrouw Elizabeth.—* If Hilarius 
intends to stand for the States Provincial in the Conservative 
nterest, he cannot afford to make trouble with the Catholics.” 

“But, mamma, ought that thought to deter him?” 

The old Baroness grinned at her daughter with a full display 
of her pearly teeth. 

“ Especially, mamma, as the Liberal Majority is overwhelming, 
in any case. John Borck sees to that.” 

“ Majority or not, Rexelaer has his way to make at Court, and 
he must avoid all complications. He is a very clever man; I 
admire him exceedingly, in spite of his nervous ways. I should 
not wonder if he died an ‘ Excellency.’ He is worth two of your 
husband, Eliza, as far as brains go.” 

‘He cannot hold a candle to my husband!” cried Mevrouw 
Elizabeth indignantly, forgetting, for a moment, her awe of the 
hooked nose and chin, “ neither in looks, nor in temper, nor in 
manners, nor in anything! His brains are just merely his wife’s 
money that was scraped together out yonder, selling # 

“Well, I only said he had enough,” interrupted the Dowager 
impatiently. ‘ And how about the police-summons? Is that little 
difficulty not yet out of the world ?” 
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“No, indeed. Simmans purposely keeps the thing going. I 
am certain he does it on purpose. He has been down there 
three several times, to examine her, as he says. It is absurd.” 

“Ts that your word?” said the fierce old Dowager. ‘I should 
have selected another.” 


It was quite true that Simmans, the young functionary with 
the sleepy stare, had been very often to Deynum. He lounged 
about the Castle and grounds, and sometimes was momentarily 
amiable to Jane, if she happened to be staying in the house. That 
young lady ignored him or, suddenly awakening to his presence, 
endeavoured to make him conversationally ridiculous. With poor 
success, for he had a habit of lazily falling on his feet. 

Mevrouw Rexelaer-Borck was much pained by her daughter's 
behaviour, more by the young man’s, and most by her sister-in- 
law’s. On no account would she have brought Simmans to the 
house, could she have guessed that he sang nigger songs to the 
banjo. In her respectable drawing-room he had never even hinted 
at this unpleasing accomplishment. 

She quarrelled with Margherita about more things than these 
musical performances which formed the delight of the whole 
menagerie, with the exception of the howling dogs. She had 
quietly arranged, for instance, to have the idolatrous emblems 
removed from the closed chapel. Suddenly the Countess inter- 
vened—“ with disgraceful vehemence,” Elizabeth afterwards 
complained to her husband—‘“and language! You would have 
said a Scheveningen fishwife!” “They are my ancestors,” cried 
Margherita, who had really taught herself to believe this, and she 
stamped her foot. ‘And it is my religion!” “Pooh,” replied 
the indignant daughter of the Borcks. “Your ancestors and your 
religion! They are both equally genuine. I would not give two- 
pence for either, or both!” After that, she departed from the 
Castle, which was a pity, for she took Jane with her, and Jane’s 
hesitating lover ungallantly remained behind. He explained that 
he must “ complete his inquiry.” 


And this is how he completed it. With a rapidity which 
astounded him. 


“Ah, pooty Miss Jemima, why-y-y 
You make dis han’some niggah cry-y-y ?” 


—“chorus, Laissa, chorus!” Margherita clapped her hands. 
Laissa and the parrots shrieked undistinguishable sounds. Flori- 
zel, seated at his mistress’s feet, protested dismally, with uplifted 
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head, in spite of slaps. The singing-birds all sang their loudest, 
increasing, as the hubbub rose higher, in their efforts to overpower 
it. Margherita laughed and shouted for glee. 


“You'll be sorry nuf, when han’some niggah die!” 


Simmans stopped, out of breath, and laid aside his instrument. 
“T like it,” began Margherita presently, and her voice had en- 
tirely changed its tone. “ Almost, if one closes one’s eyes, it were 
possible to imagine oneself out in the soft warm moonlight, away 
yonder, beneath the verandah. Of course the words are very 
different, but the sing-song is just the same. Laissa does the 
crooning far better than you, Monsieur Simmans; still, you do it 
quite well enough for a poor ignorant European.” Laissa grinned. 
“The gentleman’s songs are good, are they not, Laissa ?” 

“Ours are better,” said the waiting-woman mechanically. 

“You are rude. I feel thirsty with laughing. Go, get me 
something to drink. Something cool, and very sweet, and that 
quenches one’s thirst.” The mulatto slipped away. 

“Oh the loveliness of that moonlight!” began Margherita, left 
alone with her “judge,” as she was pleased to call him. “ You 
Northerners have no idea of ‘living.’ It is not worth one’s while 
to be.” 

“TI can see loveliness,” he replied, fingering his banjo, “ every- 
where. It is a thing of environment. Never, before I came here, 
had I an idea how lovely this country can be.” 

“Indeed?” she said. “Deynum? But you must have a most 
extraordinary taste.” 

“The dead earth,’ he continued, “is not beautiful till 
the sun rises upon it. 1 have seen the sun rise on Deynum, 
Comtesse.” 

“At this time of the year? Do you expect me to believe that ? 
Since when do young gentlemen from the Hague get up to enjoy 
a November sunrise ? ” 

True, it was November. How long was this kind of thing 
to continue? Was she only a beautiful clod, or as sly as she 
was beautiful? No matter; this long-drawn sentimentalism led 
nowhere. 

“T’m so sorry about the annoyance you have endured,” he said 
briskly, “but, of course, the affair will be hushed up. I hear it 
has created much ill-feeling at the Palace. Your husband’s 
official position, you know. Never mind; I have the whole thing 
in my hands, and you shall not hear of it again.” 


“At last?” said Margherita, “and when, Monsieur, will you 
take that final step ?” 
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“Immediately.” He struck a few notes on his banjo. “ Shall 
I sing to you again?” he said. 

“Yes, do. It is rather fun. Rollo, Jocko, attention, mes 
amis! We are going to begin!” 

“Ah, but what I sing is for you alone!” 


“TI could not possibly be so selfish. Flora enjoys it too 
much.” 


“You will not be offended ?” 
“No. Why?” 
And with an expression of tenderest feeling pouring from his 


half-shut eyes he sang in a rollicking, joking, devil-may-care 
voice : 


“Oh, pootiest M’'am Rita, why-y-y 
You make dis wretched niggah cry-y-y? 
Will you nevah hear him sigh-igh-igh?” 


The countenance of the lady on the sofa suddenly clouded over. 
She flung herself forward, with a flash like a snake’s, and struck 
the instrument, in the vehemence of her lithe brown arm, out of 
the singer’s hands, across the brick floor of the conservatory. 

“ Encore une contravention !” she said, and looked him fiercely 
in the face. “ Dressez proces-verbal, Monsieur le Substitut.” And 
then, as Laissa entered with a tray, “Tell the Jonker Reinout, 
Laissa, that I should like to look at his sketches, now.” 


That evening the family at the Castle sat down to dinner 
alone. 


A fortnight later “the Countess R——, wife of an officer 
connected with the Royal Household,” was sentenced to a fine in 
one of the petty courts. And shortly before Christmas the 
engagement was announced of the Freule Jane van Rexelaer with 
Simmans, “the son of Simmans, the Secretary-General, you 
know.” Presently the young lady received a parcel from her 
kind aunt at Deynum, containing a guitar-player, one of those 
beautiful “ étrennes” which overflow the Paris confectioners’ 
windows at that season of the year. The doll’s head was empty, 
but the next post brought a box of the perishable sweets called 
“ fondants,” 

‘Insert them from the outside, my dear Jane,” wrote the 
Countess, “in this mannikin I send you from Deynum.” 

“Ts there a joke?” asked Mevrouw Elizabeth, who, at that 
moment, forgave even Margherita. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Jane gravely. 

“ The ‘ fondants’ are delicious,” said sweet-toothed Rolline, 
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Carter XLI, 
COUSINS.” 


So summer faded into winter, and winter blossomed into summer 
at Deynum, and “the Family ” went away to the Hague before 
Christmas and did not return till quite late in the spring. Count 
Hilarius was now an important personage in Court circles. 
Everybody liked him ; he was so obliging and unpretending, and 
he had plenty of money. “And that magnificent place in the 
country, you know, which had fallen into the hands of the 
younger branch of the family, till it came back to the Count 
through his wife. An extraordinary story. Yes, he is a very 
great man, is van Rexelaer van Deynum.” 

Margherita went to several balls and looked splendid in her 
diamonds. She began to like society, pleased with her success, 
once she had picked herself off the sofa and admired her figure in 
the glass. “I shall be ugly soon enough,” she said. People 
declared that she had “du chic,” and stopped to stare with sudden 
interest at the heiress of the house of “La Jolais Farjolle—one of 
the greatest families in Europe! You can see it by the way she 
carries her head.” Nothing is more amazing than the ignorance, 
in these matters, of “ the few who know.” 

And the Countess even gave a couple of great receptions, one 
towards the end of the season, a second-best one, in honour of the 
marriage of the Freule Jane. ‘“ Rolline must do better,” Count 
Hilarius remarked pointedly to his sister-in-law. When she 
repeated the words—two hours later—to her husband, “He is 
mad with ambition,” said the tranquil judge. 

A week or two after the house at Deynum had been definitely 
shut up, the Baron one morning stole timidly into the park. 
This day he did not get farther than the sight of the shuttered 
windows. Twenty-four hours later he was trying to pat one of 
the deer. It was a mistake. His wiser daughter curtly refused 
to accompany him. 

And their life flowed on smoothly, monotonously, not unhappily 
withal. The Baroness went among her poor more diligently than 
ever; the Baron pottered about in the village, surrounded by a 
halo of pitiful respect. He was too gentle-natured to resent the 
pity. And of evenings Father Bulbius would drop in for his 
game and a glass of “ King’s Wine.” 

“The Count has not got this,’ said Mynheer van Rexelaer, 
tapping his glass. ‘“ Hush, mon ami,” interposed the Baroness 
with a smile. ‘“ You are right, my dear,” said the Baron. 
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Wendela alone found no strength in her heart for reconcilement 
with life. Perhaps because to her that loss was an anticipation 
which for her parents was only a regret. She had resolved, from 
the first, to remain pitiless to her own sorrow, and they who have 
the mettle to make such a resolution seldom lack the grip to 
maintain it. Between her parents and herself it had built up a 
barrier which she hated and resented without the power, or the 
wish, to remove it. She lived an emotional existence, not outside 
but inside her even life with them, in an inner chamber of which 
her firm hand kept the key. Silent almost to moroseness, she 
would occasionally break out into demonstrative affection towards 
her mother, but always with a perceptible jerk, as if recalling 
how much she loved her. To her father she was dutiful and 
reserved, with a conscious check on her thoughts of him. For 
she felt herself, unadmittedly, to possess one of those strong- 
willed yet impulsive characters which are habitually rendered 
wretched by the consciousness of having spoken—and thought— 
not at all, or too much. A faithful, truthful woman’s nature, 
strong-hearted and clear-brained, one of those women the super- 
ficial write down “ disagreeable,” because of their straight lips 
and solemn eyes. 

Considering all things, she was receiving a fair education, from 
the schoolmaster and her mother combined, an education which 
would prove absolutely useless in these days of diplomas and 
examinations ; but of such things the Baroness knew nothing, 
excepting that they were a sin against Genesis iil. 

One evening Wendela looking up from “ Ta douleur, Duperrier,” 
which she was committing to memory, abruptly apostrophised her 
father, in his arm-chair by the fire. ‘ Papa, when I am grown-up, 
shall I be obliged to earn my own living?” “No, Wendela; 
girls like you cannot earn their own living. What makes you 
ask?” “I wanted to know,” replied Wendela. The Baron 
smiled contentedly in the shade. Wendela, on her parents’ death, 
would be entitled to the entire capital of “The Lady’s Dole.” 
For, then, at any rate, Strum must rest convinced that there 
would never again be a Baroness Rexelaer. 

If the girl had a pleasure, it was her hidden dream-life, 
to which she clung, even while conscious of having long outgrown 
it. She still loved to weave brave fancies around her Pilgrim 
Knight, not pretty little fairy idylls, but strong, bright tales of 
chivalry; wrong redressed and innocence upheld. Life was 
dark and thunder-threatened—devil-haunted, as her mother 
said; through it rode her Hero of the Closed Visor, in a trail of 
light. 
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“There is a boy,” she said once to her mother, breaking one of 
the long periods of silence, so common between them. 

“ What do you mean, child?” 

“ At the Castle. There is a boy?” 

“Yes, certainly ; you know there is.” 

“T hate him.” 

“Wendela, you are now fifteen. You are too old for such 
childish sayings.” 

Wendela bit her lips. 


There was no reason for anyone to hate Reinout. Certainly 
the reason could never be envy. He was now sixteen, and the 
least enviable of youths. 

When first the boredom of Monsieur de Souza’s stories settled 
heavy on his powdered and periwigged young head, Reinout had 
turned right and left, as has been shown, in vain hope of escape. 
The dry books of the Deynum library disgusted him; if he 
dashed away into the wide liberty of the woods and fields, he saw 
a scornful smile go wreathing his father’s bloodless lips. And as 
he grew in years, he understood more clearly that his bringing-up 
was not like that of other boys. Old people thought him 
charming—a dangerous sign. He told the Countess de Bercy at 
dinner a long story about the late Empress of Russia’s strange 
passion for bananas which were brought over direct from the 
West Indies and, “after her death no one ever rescinded the 
order, and recently the Emperor came on a cellar piled up with 
baskets of rotting fruit.” He kissed the Countess’s hand as ke 
bowed her from her chair, and he caught the scowl of disgust 
at his “confounded priggishness” in her student-nephew Ivo's 
eyes. 

“Papa,” said Reinout next morning to his father, “I should 
like to learn about everything, like other boys.” 

“You can have masters, when we get back to the Hague, as 
you had last winter, René,” replied the Count. “ What is it you 
want particularly to learn?” 

“ All about everything,” burst out Reinout, and then he felt 
what a stupid answer that was for a lad of his age. “I mean,” 
he added hastily, “I want to know why things are like this and 
what is going to change them. And about right and wrong, and 
suffering, and the end of it all.” 

“ You will attend a confirmation class in a year or two,” said 
Count Rexelaer coldly. ‘As for the rest, you are rather vague. 
If you mean political economy, you will have enough of that for 
your diplomatic examination. You will find it is all empty talk.” 
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And Count Rexelaer walked out of the room, leaving his son 
considerably nonplussed. 

In sheer despair Reinout precipitately leaped into independent 
thought at an age when most boys still allow their teachers to 
think for them. He became a source of constant vexation to 
M. de Souza. ‘“ Why,” he said one morning to that estimable 
“ Court Circular,” “do the villagers live in little houses and we 
in a Castle?” 

“You know very well that such is God’s Ordinance,” replied 
the Chevalier impatiently. 

“But all men are equal,” persisted Reinout mischievously. 
“ And there seems to be no reason why all men should not be 
gentlemen, too.” 

“ All men are not equal, and you know it. That was a lie of 
the French revolution. But if you mean that money has nothing 
to do with being a gentleman, you are right.” 

“ T like the French revolution,” retorted René, knowing nothing 
about it. “I wish it had succeeded.” 

After this, Monsieur de Souza felt that his mission was 
ended. He continued to live with the family, but, shortly before 
Reinout’s sixteenth birthday, the boy received another tutor, a 
very clever scholar although not a cultured one. Reinout pre- 
ferred Monsieur de Souza, with his old-world ideas of honour, 
yet he could not complain, having asked for the change. Besides, 
he now studied the Dutch Constitutional System and Political 
Economy, and International Law and a number of other sciences, 
useful and ornamental. 

Count Rexelaer warmly thanked the Chevalier for the complete 
success of his plan. Undoubtedly it had worked well in many 
ways. Informed in a pleasantly cynical manner of the littleness 
of all the world’s greatnesses and the insipidity of its pleasures, 
Reinout never even experienced that delightful curiosity of 
naughtiness which leads so many boys astray. He did not want 
to lift a veil which had already been lifted for him with a neat 
arrangement of draperies. He had “seen the world.” That is, 
he had been shown, as in a peepshow, one little corner of it, 
tastefully laid out in flower-beds, an Eden, whose Adams and 
Eves have long ago lost all that made a Paradise, except, perhaps, 
their naked shamelessness. 


He did not like the city, at least not that stuccoed 
part of it in which he lived. He was eager to get back to 
Deynum and glad of the Count’s permission to start a day or 
two before the others, with his tutor. “And see the fires are 
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lighted,” said Margherita, “I feel sure we ought to have waited 
till June.” 

Reinout, immediately on arriving, went out into the full beauty 
of the May afternoon. The place looked glorious, he thought, so 
fresh and green and quiet. He drewa deep breath of healthful 
air, air strong with the awakening of springtide, amid the rustle 
of the mighty oaks. ‘Oh, delicious!” he said. 

The great park lay peaceful around him, in its own majestic 
loneliness. Here and there the sober deer moved vaguely behind 
the trees. A dragon-fly went sailing past, and suddenly Reinout 
felt how spacious God is. Only Man is cramped. 

Presently the chapel came in sight, in its tangle of sheltering 
ferns. He smiled as he remembered a recent difference of opinion 
between his mother and aunt Elizabeth. Mevrouw Rexelaer- 
Borck had suggested utilising the little spire as a dove-cot; 
Margherita had objected, strenuously, and there had been a scene. 

Reinout stepped off the path and went round by the chancel, 
where a sight met him for which he was certainly not prepared. 
High up, on the broad ledge outside one of the arched windows, 
a tall girl was perched, her feet hanging down ungracefully, her 
face pressed against the glass. Of course he recognised her at 
once, though he had never seen her before but from a distance. 
And she, hearing the soft swish of his approaching steps, turned 
round hastily, in a whirlwind of long, dark hair, lost her balance, 
gave a cry of impatience, and came down with a rush. He ran 
forward and caught her. 

“Not hurt, I hope?” he said, steadying himself, and her, under 
the shock. 

“You needn’t have stopped me, thank you,” she answered 
roughly, and stood panting, not only from the fall. “I was 
coming down,” she said. 

The twinkle which came into his eyes said plainly: “Is that 
your usual way of doing it?” But that kind of courageous fib 
was not one which Reinout, splendide mendax, would take 
exception at. 

If Wendela had a good quality, however, it was straight- 
forwardness. “Of course I lost my hold,” she added hastily. 
“But that was your fault.” She felt furious with him for having 
caught her dangling there. 

“T am so sorry,” he said meekly. ‘I hadn’t an idea. Nobody 
ever comes near this place, you know.” 

“They used to come,” she answered quickly. “And that didn’t 
use to be there then.” She pointed to an ugly stain of orange damp. 
“ But they were our people,” she added. “It is different.” 
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“They are my people too,” said the youth, smiling. “I am 
Reinout van Rexelaer.” 

She flushed. “They are not everybody’s people,” she replied 
recklessly. She felt very high and mighty, though conscious of 
discovering the very weaknesses she would fain have hid. Being 
fifteen, and a woman, she was tremulously scornful of male 
children of seventeen. “I suppose I must apologise for intrud- 
ing,” she said magnificently, and gathered her scant skirts about 
her and departed. 

Reinout asked his father, as soon as that gentleman arrived, to 
have the chapel cleaned. 

“Why not?” said the Count, who always said “ Why not?” 
when careless what he said. 

A month or two later the young fellow met his ungracious 
“cousin” again. He was riding down a quiet lane in the full white 
flame of a July noon. The dusty trees and half-hid wayside- 
flowers slept, still but dreamy, beneath the blazing splendours of 
the sky. Reinout’s horse heaved its moist and fragrant flanks to 
the creak of the saddle, in all the deliciously strong reserve of a 
walking-pace. Reinout himself was moodily thinking of nothing, 
and he came upon Wendela where she dozed against a hawthorn- 
hedge, a book and a basket of wild roses in her lap. 

She stopped him with a gesture, as he took off his cap. She 
had been dreaming of her dear “ Knight Pilgrim,” and she looked 
up,—out of the dulness of her daily life, at this courtly cavalier 
with the checked knickerbockers and olive cheeks. “Thank 
you,” she said, “about the chapel.” She blushed, and suddenly 
he saw that she was charming. 

“Oh, my father ordered that to be done,” he answered lightly. 

“No, it was you,” insisted Wendela. ‘“ When papa came home 
and told mamma, I knew it was you.” She hesitated. “I 
want you to do me one more favour. You couldn’t let me into 
the chapel, I suppose, just once?” His answer did not follow 
immediately, and as the seconds slowly fell upon her waiting 
heart, she turned and fled. In a moment he had caught her up. 

“ Freule, Freule,” he cried piteously, “you are losing all your 
flowers!” She stood still, gasping, in the broiling July sun. 
“Of course you can go to the chapel,” he added. “I will ask my 
father for the key.” 

“Pooh!” she said, so vigorously that his horse shied. She 
lifted her firm eyes to his, and suddenly he saw that she was also 
beautiful. ‘“ Nobody must know that I asked you,” she continued. 
“T want to go in the dead of night. Just once.” 

“Nonsense. And the watchman ?” 
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“T knew the watchman’s hours before ever you had heard of 
him,” she retorted. ‘Do you think J am afraid of the night in 
Deynum ?” 

“ Freule,” he made aaswer in “a still, small voice,” “I shall be 
outside the chapel to-night, at twelve o'clock, with the key. At 
the risk of my life I shall abstract it from my father’s desk! Till 
then the Holy Saints have you in their keeping; fair maiden, 
Good-day.” 

She thought he was laughing at her religion, but what can you 
expect of a Gueux? With nervous hand she drew a little book 
from under her tumbled flowers. “Take this,” she said. ‘ Don’t 
tell anybody I had it. The schoolmaster gave it me a year ago.” 

“But why should I take it?” 

“ Because it’s the dearest thing I have. There!” And, 
dropping the book on his knee, she left him. This time he did 
not follow her. 

“Rather a disagreeable child,” he thought, as he sat looking 
after her retreating figure, twisted in the saddle, her book in his 
carelesr hand. 


Said she to herself on her way homeward: “We are quits. 
I’ve paid him, for what I wanted most, with the dearest thing I 
had. I hate him. And, as papa says, pay your enemy, however 
you may treat your friend. Mamma doesn’t know; she hates 
nobody. As if it were right to love thieves.” 


Cuapter XLII. 
THE DAWN OF THE HIGHER LIFE. 


Rerovut, walking his horse in the blazing sunshine, peeped 
curiously into the cheaply-bound little volume which was her 
“dearest thing on earth.” 

“ Verses!” he said with ready scorn. ‘“ All women are alike.” 

He knew enough about verses. Sometimes he read the books 
his mother brought him and sometimes he praised them unread. 
“ Always say ‘yes’ to a woman,” the Chevalier was wont to 
remark, “ if you feel it would hurt her to hear you say ‘ no.’” 


“OO mon dime. 

“O ma flamme. 

“O que je t’aime. 
That is poetry. 


“Toujours du méme.” 
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“None of my talent has descended to my child,” sighed 
Margherita. “And yet I feel sure he will be some sort of a genius. 
Perhaps a Prime Minister.” “A what?” asked the Count, and 
walked away to dissemble his laughter. He rejoiced, however, to 
think that his wife had come round to his view, whatever her 
road. 

“Well, she begins young with her love-ditties,” thought 
Reinout, but, nevertheless, on his return, he settled himself in a 
window-seat with the book. It was a Belgian edition of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Les Voix Intérieures.’ 

He glanced at the first page. The opening words struck him. 


“This Age is great and strong .. .” 


The quietly impressive words, so unlike much of Victor Hugo’s 
later redundancy, sank slowly into his soul. Here was a gospel 
of the time, which met him half-way on his haphazard path. 
“ Are you looking for me?” it said. . ‘‘I am here.” 

When he had finished, he turned back and began again. He 
had never read other poetry before than love-songs and bouts- 
rimés. 

And then he plunged headlong into the piece which follows, 
that magnificent poem on the death of the exiled Charles X. 
Here the novice soon floundered out of his depth, but he still held 
on, borne irresistibly forward by the rush of the rhythm, as all 
must understand who appreciate the sublimest of spouters. It is 
impossible to stop; the very bewilderment of the reader twists 
him helplessly onwards amid those whirlpools of eloquence. And 
in all the Titan’s endless volumes Reinout could not have lighted 
on a poem more calculated to impress him than this one. 
Aristocrat as he must ever remain in all the prejudices of his 
bringing-up, lover as he was destined to become, from childhood, 
of that lowly human greatness which your mere aristocrat ignores, 
this song of tenderest reconciliation struck chords within his 
being of whose existence his incompleteness had never been aware. 
And when he reached, with palpitating heart and eager breath, 
the great finale : 


“Oh, Poesy, to heaven on frighted wing thou fliest!” 


he started to his feet, and stood staring before him into a new 
gulf yawning ahead—or was it a visionary ladder, whose top is 
hid in heaven? A world of illusion, Idea—the soul-world of 
beautiful hopes and fancies—the world in which all men are 
brothers, great and strong and greatly worthy—a world at which 
the cynic laughs, with tears for langhter—; at last he beheld it ; 
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uplifted on the pinions of his ignorance, into cloudland,—and 
beyond that,—to the sun! He will never forget that moment, 
although to this day he cannot tell you, in intelligible prose, 
what took place in his soul. O the sweetness of it! The sadness 
of it! The beautiful, sorrowful hope! He did not know what 
he was saying, as he stumbled on through a wilderness of magnifi- 
cent words. But gradually a single thought stood out clear 
among all this confusion of greatnesses, the majesty—not of your 
highnesses and excellencies and eminences—but of the naked Soul 
of man. He had been yearning for it, searching for it, unwit- 
tingly ; at last he could grasp it, and read the riddle of life. 

All that afternoon he hurried upwards, a breathless explorer 
on Alpine heights. Like an Indian Prince from his father’s 
palace, he had escaped out of the gilded cage where the neat 
canaries warbled, away into the regions of the angels’ song, 
“ Peace on earth, good-will among men. Hallelujah!” His soul 
was drunken with poesy. He tore off the kid glove from his 
heart. 

He was utterly unreasonable and nonsensical, full of clap-trap 


and tall-talk and foolishness. Yes, thank God; he was all that 
at last. 


“What is it? What is the matter, René?” asked the Countess 
at dinner. “Oh nothing.” Of course. She wearied of asking 
him. But she found him in the library, late that evening, poring 
over a large volume, half a dozen others scattered around. He 
looked up impatiently, as she came closer, and tenderly laid her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘“ What have you got there?” she asked. 
“ Ah, that is right. He is pretty; is he not?” 

“Oh yes,” he replied savagely, but he went and opened the 
door very courteously for her and touched her brow with his lips. 
Then he returned to his Prophet, his Priest of the Most High! 


A couple of hours later he was standing, in the soft summer 
darkness, before the empty altar of the hushed little chapel, by 
Wendela’s side. 

“Tt is desecrated,” said the girl in a low voice. “You have 
desecrated it. I am glad to have seen it once more. From the 
window up there I could just reach the tip of the Pilgrim’s helmet. 
Do you know which is the Pilgrim? No, poor boy, you know 
nothing. I will show you.” 

The chapel was very softly lighted by the radiance of the moon- 
filled night; busts and tablets stood out gently in a glamour of 
silvered gloom. 
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Mechanically Reinout followed the daughter of the real Rexelaers 
as she led him from monument to monument, telling in an awe- 
struck whisper, stories of the men and women whose passion-laden 
existences had sunk to rest beneath these effigies and urns. 
“ Perhaps they are listening now,” she said, “ to hear if I tell you 
right?” The heavy night-air breathed warm about the pair. A 
little rustle awoke in the aisle. She caught hold of his arm. 

“Tsn’t it a strange thought,” whispered Reinout, “ that all the 
lives of these dead men and women are concentrated, as it were, 
in youand me? You and me, come to visit them together in the 
dead of night.” 

“ Papa says——,” she began, and then she turned passionately 
upon him: “These are mine,” she said, “mine only. Do you 
understand, you—Reinout Rexelaer? All the rest was mine once 
too, and these are still.” 

“ But, Freule—— ” he stammered. 

“Oh don’t pity me; I won’t have your pity. I am proud of our 
shame. Some day, perhaps, my dead, who are not really dead, 
might recover me the rights of which your father robbed us. And 
then what would be left to you?” 

“Only myself,” he replied, with a sorry, half-amused smile. 

This answer impressed her, but she fought against the sensation. 
“ And what is yourself?” she asked, her delicate little nose high 
in air. “With us it is different. Rich or beggared, high or 
humble, as papa says, what need we care? For, ours is the 
greater glory, even in disgrace.” 

“TI envy you that conviction,” he answered thoughtfully, and 
with no suspicion of a sneer. 

She held out her hand on the chapel-steps. 

“Good-bye, Knight Pilgrim.” 





Mr. and Mrs. ——. 


I KNEW a pair a year ago, 

This fact to both of them was clearest : 
No couple loved each other so, 

And he was Dear, and she was Dearest. 


They made it plain to all around 
That paradise to them was nearest, 
And each the other faultless found, 
When he was Dear, and she was Dearest. 


But Time has turned another page, 

For life is queer, but love is queerest ; 
To both of them it seems an age 

Since he was Dear, and she was Dearest. 


M. D. 





Misdirected. 


Sue smiled a lovely, radiant smile, 
That filled me with a keen delight; 
’ My eyes one instant met her own, 
As dark and soft as summer night. 
Alas! the smile was not for me, 
Another goal than me it had: 
"Twas aimed to reach a different heart, 
And sent to make another glad. 


But when she saw me smile again, 
She blushed a most delicious blush, 
That set my heart a quicker beat, 
And gave my cheek an answering flush ; 
She seemed unknowing of my thoughts 
(And yet perhaps she did divine), 
And though the smile was not for me, 
I care not, for the blush was mine. 


M. D. 





